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This study, a monitor of four experimental training 
programs in the field of social policy planning, has as its purpose 
to assess program development and outcomes and to relate any 
significant findings useful in educational program development for 
social policy professionals. The programs are discussed at two 
levels: individually in terms of their own objectives, curriculum, 
faculty, performance, and self-evaluation; and collectively in the 
larger context of university education and the city planning 
professions. The four programs are located at universities in Puerto 
Rico, Florida, North Carolina, and California. Two types of training 
programs, instrumental and clinical, are tiiff er entiated , and the 
associated strengths and weaknesses of each general type are 
analyzed. The assessment observes that the programs have not 
constituted major advances in graduate planning education, nor fully 
met their own objectives. It is argued that the programs reflect a 
consistent pattern of thinking regarding the nature of social 
structure and social problems that carries with it an implicit 
orientation to the status quo. The appendices list illustrative 
course listings and program sequences. References are included. 
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FOREWORD 



This report, "Social Policy Planning Programs and Prospects," is 
an initial attempt by the Center for Studies of Metropolitan Problems 
of the National Institute of Mental Health to assess the development 
and tentative outcomes of four social policy training programs which 
It has supported. The purpose of this report is to inform ourselves, 
and program administrators, faculty members, students, and other 
interested persons about significant findings to date which may be 
useful in the development and improvement of educational programs for 
social policy professionals. 

"Social Policy Planning Programs and Prospects" was prepared by 
Mr. Frederick W. Todd, a graduate student in the Department of Urban 
Affairs, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, under a contract with 
the Center for Studies of Metropolitan Problems. Mr. Todd was assisted 
by Mr, Maury Lieberman, Urban Planner, who served as project officer 
representing the Center. 

The Center welcomes any reactions and responses to this document. 



Elliot Liebow, Ph.D., Chief 
Center for Studies of Metropolitan Problems 
Division of Special Mental Health Programs 
National Institute of Mental Health 
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1 . SUMMARY 

This study attempts to monitor four WltyiH supported experimental 
training programs in the field of social policy planning at the following 
universities: University of Puerto Rico, Florida State University, 
University of North Carolina, and the University of California at Berkeley. 
Four additional programs are discussed briefly for purposes of comparison. 
The intent is to provide feedback for the purpose of improving program 
performance . 

Programs are discussed at two levels: individually in terms of their 
own objectives, curriculum, faculty, performance, and self -evaluation 
(Part I); and collectively in the larger context of university education, 
and development and change in the city planning profession (Part II). 

Since the programs differ in objectives and approaches, comparisons 
between them is difficult. However, the fact that they tend to share 
the same successes and failures suggests that the reasons for their fail- 
ures (and successes) lie not in the programs themselves, but rather in 
the larger context of the university setting and in the patterns and prac- 
tices of the city planning profession. 

In general, it is argued that these programs have not constituted 
major advances in graduate planning education, nor have they fully met 
their own objectives. Program failures tend to cluster in the following 
areas: 

1 . They lack methodological content and appl ication. 

2. They have not recruited a faculty of sufficient interdisciplinary* 

* "Interdisciplinary" is apt to be a troublesome word. In this study, 
it is used in the sense suggested by Jantsch , that is, as a stage or step 
representing increasing cooperation and coordination in the education/ 
innovation system. (continued on next page) 
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and/or policy background to load to the development of effective training 
in basic skills esHontlul to policy making and analysis. 

J. They do not provide adequate fieldwork opportunities or oppor~ 
I unities for practical involvement in policy making. 

They have not confronted systematically the value questions inherent 
in social planning, nor have they provided a forum for addressing these 
i s sue s . 

5 . They have not been successful in achieving an effective interdis- 
ciplinary planning curriculum. 

f>. They have had little impact on curriculum development or teaching 
in other university departments or programs, 

/. They have not led to the creation of new planning roles for graduates 

For analytical purposes, two types of training programs are differentiated 
instrumental, and clinical. The instrumental type tends to assume that social 
policy planning incorporates a set of problems, methods, solutions, etc., 
that is both teachable (i.e. can be transferred from teacher to student in 
more or less traditional forms) and applicable to professional practice. 
Programs in this category tend to emphasize preparation for traditional pro- 
fessional planning roles, and to be relatively self-contained in the use of 



4 

Interdisciplinary refers to a situation where "a common axiomatics 
for a group of related disciplines is defined at the next higher hierar- 
chical level, thereby introducing a sense of purpose.'* It contrasts with 
mtiltidisciplinary , where "a variety of disciplines are offered simultane- 
ously, but without making explicit possible relationships between them," 

Most of the programs included in this sample should properly be con- 
sidered mtiltidisciplinary (although they are often talked of by participants 
as interdisciplinary): they encompass a number of different disciplines, 
but these exist s ide -by- s ide and without being drawn together by a tran- 
scending conceptual or organizational principle or principles. 
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the university and the community. The clinical type attempts to explore 
social policy as a problematical field of inquiry. It stresses individual 
integration and synthesis of diverse material, innovations in teaching and 
learning, and holds a pluralistic model of subsequent professional roles. 

Each general type has its associated strengths and weaknesses; one 
function of this paper is to make these explicit. 

Taken together, these social policy planning programs seem to have 
developed in response to external pressures challenging the city planning 
profession in both theory and practice. Social policy planning represented 
one segment of the profession competing for sanction to define appropriate 
planning missions and roles. As a reform effort, it has had limited effect 
This study suggests that the traditional city planning concern for compre- 
hensiveness, rationality, the planning process model, and traditional agenc 
roles, has inhibited development of these programs. The return to tradi- 
tional city planning concerns as evidenced by the current emphasis on 
"sectoral competence" in the instrumental programs of this sample marks a 
retreat from both policy analysis and the value orientation implicit in 
the original social policy planning movement. 

Social policy planning programs have thus proven to be a highly 
restrictive base from which to explore the critical value questions that 
served as the initial impetus to the development of social planning. It 
is suggested that one immediate cause of this is the narrow range of field 
and outside experience afforded the students by the programs along with 
the narrow composition of both student and faculty bodies. 

It is argued that the programs in this study reflect a consistent 
pattern of thinking regarding the nature of social structure and social 
problems that carries with it an implicit orientation to the status quo. 



If the exploration of alternative roles or approaches to social change 
are a social policy goal, then these programs are, at present, not likely 
to provide a goal-supportive environment. 

Recommendations are implicit in much of the analysis and evaluation 
of program performance included in the study. 




II. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: OBJECTIVES, PERFORMANCE, AND EVALUATION 
A, Introduction 

This section outlines, in comparative fashion, a set of social 
policy planning programs. While the bulk of the section is descriptive, 
some estimation is made of the extent to which various programs have 
achieved their stated objectives. A subsequent section will examine 
these programs in a larger context and will question whether these 
stated objectives are appropriate or adequate to the problems addressed. 

Eight programs are discussed, but the focus is on the four 
social planning training programs funded by the Center for the Study 
of Metropolitan Problems (NIMH). All four programs are based in 
departments of city and regional planning, although they vary in size, 
objectives, and approach. This group of four includes the social 
planning program or option in the Department of Urban and Regional 
Planning at Florida State University; the Graduate School of Planning 
at the University of Puerto Rico; the Department of City and Regional 
Planning at the University of California at Berkeley; and t:he Department 
of City and Regional planning at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 

Four other programs are included for comparison purposes. These 
were not subject to detailed study and are intended only to suggest 
options or alternative approaches to a similar field of interest. One 
of these programs (the Department of Urban Studies and Planning at M.I. TO 
represents what is 
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K^no rally regarded as an innovative social planning program within a 
city planning department, but which has developed without NIMH funding. 
The second Is the Florence Heller School at Brandeis which presents 
uncial policy from the perspective of the social welfare tradition. The 
last two programs are in the newly developing field of public policy 
(policy science, policy planning, etc.): the Graduate School of Public 
Affairs at the University of California at Berkeley, and the Public Policy 
Program at the Kennedy School of Government at Harvard.* These programs 
present an approach to similar problems and policy concerns that contrasts 
with that which developed out of che city planning tradition. 

Table 1 (see page 9) presents summary data on these programs. Informa- 
tion about the programs was drawn from descriptive materials, proposals or 
applications for funding (in the case of the four NIMH supported programs), 
and focused interviews conducted with faculty, students, and in a few 
cases, graduates, of the programs in question. (See Appendix III on 
Me thodology . ) 

In terms of methodology and practice, several reservations are in 
order. Within a given program, faculty commitments, evaluations, 
and objectives can differ widely; so do student perceptions 
and attitudes towards the program. Where possible, these 
differences are enumerated; in some instances, it will be necessary 
to generalize and hopefully this will not involve distortion. 
A second problem arises from the non- commensurate nature of 
many important aspects of these programs . As an example , 
two programs can claim to offer courses in ''systems 
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analysis," yet the material covered or the quality of the student 
work may vary enormously. Sorting out some of these variations is 
possible, but the majority exists at a level of detail that cannot 
be reached in a study of this kind. A third difficulty arises 
from the nature of proposal writing and the complementary process 
of approval or disapproval. Goal statements and objectives are 
presented in such generalized form, often embedded in verbose 
essays of little substance, that it is difficult to relate them 
to program performance in any meaningful way. Written to sound 
impressive, it would appear that they are often read by the funding 
agency in the same spirit, as chips in a game which can be replayed 
with higher authorities or other agencies. From the agency point 
of view, evaluation becomes almost impossible; but more important, 
valuable opportunities to examine cause and effect relationships 
within the context of specific projects are lost. Errors can be 
repeated, and assumptions about inputs and outputs in the training 
process that would be discredited if subject to rigorous examina- 
tion persist unquestioned. 

In this firBt section, the training process is the central 
concern. For the purposes of this study, training can be viewed 
as a serial process with several critical feedback loops. Students, 
who bring with them interests, skills, experience, and values, 
emerge as graduates with the professional Master's level or Ph.D. 
degree. During the course of study, they have acquired a new set 
of skills, a conception of appropriate roles based on their 
training and interests, and a value orientation (assumptions about 

7 



politics, change, appropriate conduct, ethical norms, ideologies, etc.)- 
The training process involves faculty as teachers of systematic skills, 
but involves as well their definitions of appropriate educational 
objectives, their perceptions of (in this case) social problems and 
social policy, Research and consulting are additional outputs. In 
professional training, the kind of feedback that comes from the 
practicing profession is an important element in determining relevant 
skills and content, in setting ethical norms, and as one of the primary 
modes of faculty-administration evaluation of the success of the training 
process. Nor is the profession alone in shaping the program; it 
appears that in many of these cases changing student interests and 
values have hpd repercussions throughout the program and in graduate 
education in general, 
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B. Ob iec tives 

The objectives of these programs vary: the programs promise a 
variety of means of reaching them. This section attempts to outline 
the objectives, as stated, with subsequent sections attempting to 
evaluate performance towards those goals. It is worth noting at the 
outset, however, that, as presented in proposals to the NIMH, any 
notion ot the "planning process 1 ' (taken to be a statement of objectives, 
cnumoration and analysis of alternative means, and selection of that 
alternative which clearly links inputs and outputs with the designated 
goal) is honored more in the breach. One can conclude that either no 
.such planning process underlies the development of these training pro- 
grams, or the reasoning process was not shared with administrators at 
NIMH. No doubt this emerges from the desire to present proposals in 
the best possible light, but one result is that it makes evaluation — 
by program participants themselves or by the funding agency difficult. 

The programs are discussed in terms of stated objectives ; the roles 
the program proposes for its graduates, and the accompanying skills 
it is felt they will need; the particular notion of social policy 
planning and social change which underlies the program; aid modifica- 
tions of initial elements or indication of future direction for the 
program on the basis of present performance. 

1. The Florida State social planning specialization was developed 
"in response to the demonstrated need for professional planners who 
are sensitive to and trained to manage the delicate relationships in 
the human environment embracing physical planning and social change. 11 
It expects graduates to ''bring to the municipal policy-making level 




the sensitivity and expertise for planning and programming social 

change in tho area of health, education, mental health, and other 

2 

social human services/' 

Social planning, in this program, "is concerned with the quality 
of the urban condition, and draws its orientation from a broad family 
of contributing fields, notably psychology, human development, 
education, social psychiatry, housing, sociology, and social welfare. 1 
The focus is on "both the individual aid the human groups within whict 
the individual must live/' 

In the interface between physical planning and social change, 

the program /'conceptualizes urban life as having the properties of a 

living organism": 

From this conceptual position, we can talk about a 
city as an organiEation having intelligence (ability 
to achieve appropriate selection) , learning capacity 
(capacity for adaptive change), and goal-seeking 
behavior (strategies in coping with its external 
environment). It is significant for urban planning 
that the state of health of the city as an organi- 
zation (which structures the environment for the 
health of its citizens) can be understood in terms 
of the functioning of its information system . . . « 
it can be seen that the urban planner who occupies 
a position of decision-making responsibility in 
such a system can exert a powerful directing force 
upon the course of urban development. His actions 
will be implemented in the mainstream of governmental 
direction in the cityj his actions being taken in 
response to the field of environmental status 
information as processed by his own professional 
judgment and values.*^ 

The planner will, in addition, "deal with the urban environment 
in terms of fundamental human needs." 

The proposal states that "national policy-makers have generated 
an unbelievable number of rough-hewn, challenging measures to be used 
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as ammunition against our overwhelming srcial problems, M e.g. the war 
on poverty, civil rights, and voting legislation, focus oh community 
mental health, new developments in housing and urban development. 
Theso measures have, in turn, generated n an unprecedented demand for 
social planners. This demand is spurred by several of the funda- 
mental characteristics of the new measures: an emphasis upon compre- 
hensive services, the involvement of problem-ridden populations in 
policy making, the need for rapid program development and establish- 
ment -at local and state levels, the deliberate link being forged 
between social problem solution and housing and urban development, 
the vast corps of indigenous sub-professionals, and the evaluation of 
the impact of the new policies and programs," 

The program aims at preparing "programmatic planners with a broad 
sensitivity; one role they can fill is that of participant concep- 
tual! zcr," functioning as part of a team orchestrating the actions of 
other specialists, synthesizing and aiding in problem identification. 
Relevant skills include "the common body cf professional knowledge 
shared by planners, 11 knowledge about the social welfare system, the 
behavioral relationships between man and his urban environment, 
community action and social change, and some knowledge of a specific 
social field, e.g. housing or health. Specific skills indicated 
include ability to generate and perform evaluative research, and 
program planning for a special field, such as housing* 

Future directions for the program include building on the core of 

the present social policy planning program, i.e. on the behavioral 

basis Cor planning and change in which "social issues are infused in 

substantive areas," like housing, health, and aging. 

■ 12 
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The objectives of the Florida State program might be summarized 



as follows: 

to train socially sensitive physical planners, 
to stress planning in terms of fundamental human needs, as 
indicated in applied behavioral social science, 
to propose a new role, participant conceptualizer to 
function within the urban management information system, 
effecting social -change through the provision of information, 
2. The Graduate Program in Planning at the. University of Puerto 
Rico offers specialization in four fields: urban planning, concerned 
with the physical development of cities; economic planning; regional 
plaining, concerned with spatial resource allocation; and social 
planning, which grows out of a "generalized concern about the short- 
comings of urban economic and regional approaches which avoid a direct 
confrontation with some of the most dangerous social problems at 
present, " 

The social planning program approaches mental health 
problems from a macro-structural point of view in which 
mental retardation, alcoholism, delinquency, etc., are 
seen as manifestations mostly resulting from pressures 
to migrate, lack of social mobility, deficient social 
reporting, cultural dependency, etc. Social planning 
applied to chese macro-structural social problems can 
significantly prevent and reduce such mental health 
problems. . . . 

The program identifies as the most significant problems it must 
address, cultural dependency, delinquency, insufficent social mobi- 
lity, and increasing migration to the United States mainland. 

Within the context of preparing planners to work in these 
problem areas, the program has three immediate objectives: to 
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develop teaching materials, case studies, monographs, textbooks, etc., 
on selected social problems in the Puerto Rican context; to develop 
a social, reporting system in collaboration with the Puerto Rican 
Planning Board; and to provide a built-in evaluation component to the 
social planning program. 

The program in turn is expected to influence the Planning Board 
of Puerto Rico; the teaching of social planning for small, developing 
economies; and to increase public awareness of social problems and 
government policies. 

Social planning, in the Puerto Rican view, is envisaged "as the 
utilization and expansion of planning techniques to guide the process 
of socialization. . the process of socialization deals primarily with 
development of human resources in order to achieve a societal system 
and organization committed to improvement of welfare, according to 
explicit criteria and indicators. .The process for social planning, 
as outlined here, represents a means for systematically organizing 
information for allocating resources across social sectors so as most 
effectively to influence social processes towards the achievement of 
social goals. 

"The process of socialization deals primarily with the develop- 
ment of human resources and social institutions in order to achieve a 
societal system and organization committed ' o improve the distribution 
of general welfare according to criteria and indicators of education, 
health, security, participation, mobility, etc. Thus social planning 
as a teaching endeavor deals with the application of planning tech- 
niques to the so-called social subsystem in terms of formulating social 

policy, programming of social services, and implementation of programs 

14 
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and projects to deal with social problems concerning citizens and 

politicians at the community, municipal, regional, or state level." 

As defined in the Puerto Rican proposal, these work roles for 

social planners include four kinds of tasks: 

collaborative work on social components of physical and 

economic plans in a variety of government agencies and programs, 

"The social planner is generally expected to contribute detailed 

plans dealing with the social, political, cultural, and psychologi- 

and 

cal preconditions and consequences of the planjAtfith the effect of 
these on potential users." 

sectorial planning for welfare programs, health education, 
crime and delinquency, poverty programs. "Characteristic of sectorial 
tasks is the responsibility of the social planner for integrating 
technical information from professionals to form an overall agency 
plan." 

societal planning "includes social policy formulation for 
planning organizations at central, regional, and municipal levels.., 
characteristic of societal planning is the breadth of its aims and 
its intervening variables, e.g. major social structures and processes., 
specific tasks include calculation of basic projections for the use 
of other agencies, collection and standardization of comparative 
statistics, studies of criteria for the allocation of resources 
between various social programs, analysis of inequality and distri- 
bution problems with respect to regions, class, ethnic and age groups." 

— action planning includes "devising implementation strategies 
considering political and citizen reaction to programs." 

15 • 
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Future directions for the program call for reintegration of four 



specializations into a Chicago-type comprehensive approach to planning 
education. The program continues to attempt to develop techniques and 
methods for social planning, and to retain an action orientation which 
holds Sensitivity to people in tension with a macro-structural concern 
for societal level goals. 

Summarized briefly, the program stresses: 

a basic orientation to social problems as its starting point, 
an attempt to combine social engineering (planning at a variety 
of levels) with a societal perspective to "problematicize the existence 
of people" and subsequently develop social policies which can be resyn- 
thesized with solutions. 

— the development of social planning techniques. 

the training of social planners for a variety of roles within 
planning agencies, other government departments, and with community or 
political groups. 

3* The University of North Carolina, Department of City and 

Regional Planning Program in Social Policy Planning, was designed 

....for the training of social policy planners, whose 
principal efforts will be aimed at the areas of our 
nation 1 s cities. Emphasis will be placed upon training 
persons who are thoroughly familiar with the social 
and cultural dynamics of the ghetto, who are skilled 
in dealing with the political aspects of social policy 
formulation, and who are capable of planning in a com- 
prehensive manner which transcends the rigid profes- 
sional boundaries which have impeded social problem 
solving in the past. A variety of field training 
exercises, featuring direct involvement of students 
in ghetto communities, will comprise the core of the 
multi-disciplinary training effort. ^ 
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The focus of the program is on training practitioners, "training 
of personnel capable of engaging in effective planning for the eli- 
mination of the difficult social problems currently confronting our 
nation's urban areas. " Additionally, a small number of Ph.D. Students 
preparing for careers in teaching and research, are proposed. It was 
also hoped that the presence of the social policy program in the 
department would serve to "sensitize all of the Department's students, 
including those pursuing more traditional lines of planning endeavor, 
to the social implications of their future work. 11 

The North Carolina program starts with an orientation to social 



problems--segregation, poor health care, "increasing despair and/sense 

of futility among the poor members of minority groups, resulting in 

militant reactions to social change operating outside the established 

political process," urban renewal practice, education, "our failure 

to create new administrative patterns to coordinate social and 

economic programs more effectively at the local level," and the lack 

of "cooperation and coordination" between central cities and suburbs.^ 

Despite the severity of these and related problems, 
the cities have not yet developed adequate processes 
for the formulation and implementation of social 
policy. While the behavioral sciences have provided 
us with much of the knowledge and analytical 
methodology which must underlie such processes, 
these inputs have not yet been transformed into 
meaningful programs of public action. Missing are 
(1) a body of professional planners who are trained 
to deal with urban social problems in a comprehensive 
and integrated manner (i.e. from a systems perspec- 
tive); and (2) administrative structures which would 
incorporate such a planning process into local 
patterns of government and political activity.^ 

The model adopted for solution of these problems is the compre- 
hensive planning approach which the application traces from the early 
welfare councils through the Ford Foundation Grey Areas program, to 
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the War on Poverty and Model Cities programs. The program proposes 
implementing the comprehensive approach to urban social problems 
through the training of social planners, in a multi-disciplinary fash- 
ion, with "extensive field experience in ghetto environments ," and 
with the application of "planning concepts and tools directly to the 
solution of social problems/ 1 A city and regional planning department 
is equipped to move in this direction, it is argued, because n the 
planning process, as employed by professional planners, is as appli- 
cable to social problem-solving as it is to the solving of physical 
problems; planners have "sensitivity to the impact of the man-made 
physical environment on patterns of social interaction and pathology, 
physical and mental health, and related matters; and because of the 
profession's long-standing concern for the geographical location and 
distribution of social service facilities . 11 

The program, in training practitioners, stresses knowledge of 
functional systems related to social policy (sectors like health, 
housing, etc.) the "various academic disciplines which make substan- 
tive contributions to our knowledge of the manner in which the total 
urban system functions, including urban sociology and ecology, govern- 
ment and politics, and economics, political processes whereby social 
policy decisions are generally made, .the structure and dynamic pro- 
cesses of the ghetto, and the history and culture of the black popu- 
lation; skill;, in the planning process, approaching social problems 
from a systems perspective, bringing "an inter-disciplinary and 
inter-professional perspective to bear on urban social problems" and 
communicating effectively with all institutions and actors in the 
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social policy realm; and attitudes, including a commitment to elimi- 
nation of poverty and racism as a divisive and debilitating factor." 

To impart these skills, the program proposed extensive field 
experience in ghetto environments, new courses, and in general, an 
inter-disciplinary approach, involving faculty from other departments 
(primarily law and public health). 

The program anticipated that graduates will be employed by "a 
variety of organizations, city planning agencies, housing and renewal 
authorities, health and welfare councils, Model Cities agencies, 
community action agencies, state and Federal agencies, neighborhood 
councils, and.... in new comprehensive social planning organizations 
of a type not yet found in our cities." 

In summary, the program's goals include: 

« the training of social planners capable of applying planning 
techniques and tools directly to the solution of social problems. 

to sensitize a larger number of planners in more traditional 
planning special izations. 

to provide extensive background and experience in the ghetto* 
The proposal stated, lf We believe the ghetto to be the primary target 
for the efforts of the social policy planner." 

to develop an approach to social problems based on compre- 
hensive, rational planning. 

-- to stress practical political sensitivity and "effectiveness" 
over technical expertise. 

4. The Department of City and Regional Planning at the 
University of California at Berkeley was the first- to receive NIMH 
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support and funding. Unlike the previous three programs outlined 

above, the Berkeley program concentrates on preparing Ph.D. level 

graduates to serve as teachers, researchers, or as "professional 

9 

agents on planned social change.' The program objectives combine 
the preparation of a "new generation of inter-professional profes- 
sionals 11 with the need for new theory and analysis, including the 
"critical evaluation of policy from the standpoint that recognizes 
the subtle problems of determining value and purpose, the ambiguities 
in the evaluator's role and the realities of political processes, as 
well as the need for systematic and carefully collated information. "^ 

The Berkeley program is based on the observation that "social 
policies planning represents an important convergence that has been 
taking place: among a wide array of scientific developments, public 

programs, and popular movements .... conceptual models and empirical 

con 

findings from once-separated fields have been/verging with those of 
others. ... it is already apparent that this is no mere eclectic 
mixture but rather the synthesis of a new field of inquiry and profes- 
sional practice. 11 Urban problems, the program argued, are primarily 
"people related and not property related." Effort should now be 
directed to the "larger task of guiding social change and of accele- 
rating social mobi! ity. ... (changes which call for) new kinds of pro- 
fessionals, trained to perform new kinds of roles as problem identifiers, 
planners, evaluators, programmers, investment counsellors, and executors 
of coherent system-wide packages of services. They also call for a 
new group of theory builders and empirical researchers who will back 
up the practitioner. Above all, they call for new, ways of looking at 
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the processes of human and societal development and at the processes 
by which development processes are guided. M ^ 

,f Wc believe that we are most likely to alleviate the major prob- 
lems that are now manifest in our cities, if we apply intelligence to 
designing multidimensional program bundles that are coherent and 
mutually reinforcing. 11 Feeling "uneasy about the partisanship and 
the segmentalism of the professional agencies.... and about th'j ad 
hoc character of so many of the new Federal programs. .. .has led to 
the search for fillers for the large cracks that our several pro- 
fessional fields have left behind better ways of instituting 

those bundles of mutually reinforcing social services that are 
responsive to social problems, rather than to professional doctrines. 
Our common search is for better methods of program design, program 
evaluation, andfarogram budgeting that would promote human develop- 
ment through the planned guidance of social change. 11 

"The social policies planner would be an investment counsellor in 
the human services .... oriented to longer run futures and to wider 
circles of effects that are typically examined, he would find his 
place in the inter-agency spaces that are presently unoccupied.... 
some in budgeting offices, in program-specific agencies* .quasi- 
governmental organizations. ... universities as teachers of the next 
generations of social policies planners and as researchers into the 
functional relations among service programs and the functional 

10 

effects of those programs. 1 

The training of a generalist with a specialty "demands that each 

acquire knowledge and capabilities in some aspect of his field of 

interest and a depth that is commensurate with his intellectual 
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breadth." Students move through the department Ph.D. sequence 
(described below) covering planning theory, a specialization in 
social policy planning, and an optional^ but related field of special- 
ization outside the department of city and regional planning. The 
program expects "the men we will be introducing into the Social 
Policies Planning field should become the intellectual leaders of 
the I. ic Id within a very few years. We expect that it will be our 
students, quite as much as our faculty, that will be mapping out the 
future development of this field." 

The Berkeley program goals are in brief: 

the preparation of a new generation of inter-professional 
professionals and future intellectual leaders (teachers and researchers) 
of the field: 

to block out the new field of social policy, exploring its 
intellectual and academic boundaries. 

-- to develop a new inter-disciplinary education, crossing 
academic boundaries and disciplines, and based on a joint faculty- 
student effort to define the field. 

5. The objectives of the non-Metro Center supported programs may 
be summarized briefly. The social policy and government institutions 
specialization option in the M.I.T. Department of Urban Studies and 
Planning is a concentration "focusing on the design and evaluation 
of complex urban programs involving both social and environmental 
action, with emphasis on problems of poverty, race, and citizen par- 
ticipation. Subjects dealt with include the governmental, legal, 
and institutional setting for policy making; and specialized work in 
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the fields of health planning, educational planning, income main- 
tenance, and the social components of housing policy. n At the 
Master's level students are expected to understand the relevant urban 
systems and specialize in a functional area (with general skills in 
understanding urban society, techniques for analysis, and the 
synthesis of urban policy), and graduates to work at city agencies, 
HUD, Federal programs, and with neighborhoods 0 The Ph.D. level is 
oriented to teaching and research. The program offers substantive 
work in housing, and health systems, and is initiating introductory 
work on social services and education. Recent changes have expanded 
attention to these functional areas. 

The Florence Heller School at Brandeis awards Ph.D. degrees in 
the field of social welfare and social policy planning. Tradition- 
ally, approximately 70 percent of its graduates have remained in 
academic circles, primarily in social work/welfare education; 
recently, there is more emphasis on shifting to administrative areas, 
and to teaching and research in a variety of fields. The program 
specializations include aging, continuing care, manpower, and health 
planning; new emphasis is being placed on developing a policy 
analysis and methodological orientation. 

The Graduate School of Public Affairs at the University of 
California at Berkeley ia based on recognition of "the urgency of 
developing trained analysts to help in the generation, evaluation, 
and implementation of effective andAnnovative public policies.... 
The primary objective of this new program is to promote the intel- 
ligent application of systematic analysis to issues of public policy. 
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The research and teaching program will emphasize both theoretical and 
applied work and problems of domestic public policy formation. .. .Actual 
policy problems and thu processes associated with defining policy issues, 
analyzing policy alternative, gaining adoption, implementing new 
policies and evaluating policy effects will be the central concerns 
of both the research and teaching programs ... .when public organiza- 
tions are studied, it is primarily from the standpoint of their rela- 
tionship to policy initiative and outcomes," The professional degree 
in public policy is designed to prepare people to assume roles as 
producers of analytical studies in public policy, and to take respon- 
sibility for policy and administrative roles in which systematic analy- 
sis will, be applied in policy planning and implementation." The Ph.D. 
level degree is primarily intended for careers in research and teach- 
ing; the program argues that "the practice of policy analysis is not 
apt to improve unless universities develop both theories and methodo- 
logists to deal with the wide range of fundamental questions in the 
policy areas." 

The Public Policy Program at the Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard offers "new forms of professional education" for those who 
intend to make careers marked by elective or appointive public service, 
broadly defined." The program stresses methodology and "techniques 
for systematic analysis of problems of policy and administration." 
It offers Masters, Ph.D^ and joint degree options, the latter pri- 
marily with law, medicine, and business administration. The program 
features a diverse faculty, "a strong grounding in the hard (quanti- 
tative) tools of analysis and an understanding of how forces in the 
public sector are moved." 2^ 
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C. Program Design: Curriculum . Faculty, and Students 

The means to the ends indicated above are embodied in the curricula 
the various programs propose, the courses, fieldwork and special projects, 
faculty background, teaching, and research interests, and student back- 
ground and interests. Progress towards the (stated) objectives depends 
upon the appropriateness of these elements and their effectiveness. 

In viewing these elements (courses, fieldwork, faculty, and students) 
as they appear in the social policy planning programs in question, it 
is important to remember that they take placef within established depart- 
ments of city and regional planning, which in their turn are part of the 
larger university. The social planning programs exist as options within 
a department that has its own history and organization, relations with 
other university departments, its own degree and course requirements, and 
a larger body of faculty and students. 

The importance of these considerations is that they serve as 
boundaries, delineating limits or possibilities that are external, but 
often critical to the social planning program. The universitites, and 
hence programs, at Berkeley, Puerto Rico, and M.I.T. , for example, are 
located in large metropolitan centers, offering a tremendous range of field, 
governmental, ' and. political opportunities for student or faculty involve- 
ment; Florida State and North Carolina are located in smaller areas, with 
less access to big cities, but both in or near state capitals. M,I # T« 
and Berkeley are old departments; North Carolina dates from 19U6; Florida 
State and Puerto Rico are new departments {1966 and 196£). "National" 
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universities like Berkeley, and schools with access to a rich environment 
like M.I.T. in Boston, presumably can offer a range of experience that 
more regional schools cannot. At this time, the planning departments at 
Florida State and Puerto Rico do not offer Ph.D 0 degrees, 

1. Curricula , Comparing course work across departments is difficult 
without resorting to a level of detail impractical in a study of this nature. 
Courses similarly named differ in content, material covered, reading lists, 
degree of difficulty, student background and ability, and duration (quarter, 
semester, tri-mester, etc*). With these reservations in mind, Table II 
indicates the nature of the required coursework in the various programs. 

The core requirements in planning usually consist of an introductory 
orientation to cities and urban problems; a theoretical perspective on plan- 
ning; and bafvic planning and analytical techniques. Usually a four to eight 
course sequence comprises the core, and all planning students are expected 
to complete this. (The North Carolina sequence includes Introduction to 
Planning and Urbanism, Theory of Planning, Quantitative Methods for Planning, 
Planning Analysis and Design (a workshop), Planning Problems, and a required 
summer, field assig.iment or internship.) Often these are thought of as the 
common ground between specialized planners those in transportation as well 
as housing or social policy inter-face around issues central to the core. 
In practice, however, the common ground of planning methods, techniques, and 
theory often proves elusive, elementary in content, and redundant, leading 
some schools to abolish any notion of required core courses completely 
(e.g. M.I.T.). In any case, debates about the content and viability of a 
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TABLE II: Core Requirements by Program 



Program 


Planning 


Social 


Elective s 


Thesis 






Plan Core 


r ex uu. i> ue& 






Required 


required 


Outside 






OX all 


oi all 


opeciajLiza- 






Students 


Specializing 


tion 




Florida State 


les 


Yes 


6 courses** 


Optional 


Puerto Rico 


Yes 


Yes 


3 


None 


U.N.C. 


Yes 


Yes 


2-8 « 


Optional 


M.I.T.: MCP 


No 


No 


Unlimited 


Required 


PH.D. 


(see Note l) 








Berkeley 


(see Note 2) 









■^Quarter system 



NOTES: l t M. I.T. Ph.D. program requires 2-6 terms residence, a 
special field exam, a general exam, thesis and oral 
defense. 

2. Berkeley Ph.D. program requires 6 quarters residence, 
a first-year Program Review, Quantitative Methods exam, 
preliminary exams in three fields (planning theory, social 
policies planning, and a. related outside field), oral 
qualifying exam, and thesis. 
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required core of courses is a permanent feature of planning schools, and 
many schools experiment with alternative formulations. 

In developing a social policy planning option, most (M. I.T. again being 
an "exception) programs require a second group of courses, representing the 
minimum social planning sequence considered mandatory of all electing the 
option. This constitutes a second ,f core M which all in the specialization 
share. The social planning core usually covers: 

— an introduction to social policy planning 
--analysis and techniques for social planning 

— the politics of social planning, and 

— a workshop or field project in social policy problem area. 

En addition, a course in law, social change and social action, may be 
required. Next, students are expected, but usually not required, to take a 
sequence of courses in a functionally specific area of social policy, in 
most cases housing or health planning. 

With the two sets of required courses or cores, with some course work 
in a specific sector like housing, the student will have some slack in his 
schedule for additional courses, to be chosen on an elective basis. In most 
cases these can come from either within the planning department or from 
relevant departments throughout the university. Typically, it "becomes a 
question of individual preference, and can take the direction of advanced 
work in methodology, work in economics or political science, organization 
theory, etc. The extent of outside work is difficult to generalize, but in 
those programs in this sample with required cores, an average of six courses 
are available for electives, representing a quarter to a third of the student 1 
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course work over a two-year period. 

Table III is a summary of social planning course offerings by 
program. The data must be read as an approximation because of the incom- 
mensurability of the offerings. The entries do show the depth of course 
offerings in a particular area, as well as areas of common stress and 
areas where particular programs are visibly weak or thin. On the other 
hand, many courses which are not offered by a particular department are 
offered (or the material is covered) in other departments. At the same 
timo, some courses in the department may duplicate offerings elsewhere 
in the university. In general, it would appear that courses designed 
as an integral part of the social policies sequence are more apt to 
contain material directly relevant to social policy problems and to the 
needs of social policy planners, including the examples and case studies 
used, the methods developed, and the applications proposed. 

Table IV summarizes fieldwork and internship components for the 
sample of social planning programs. 

Individual programs are detailed below. Appendix I include.' complete 
course listings for all programs with expanded descriptions. 

a. Florida State . 

Though interdisciplinary in nature , the planning curriculum is 
based on professional and theoretical planning courses offered 
by the planning faculty. The required core curriculum, 54 quarter 
hours, consists of courses in urbanism, planning theory and 
methods , and field planning problems , plus an internship (field 
training) in a planning office. The first year courses progress 
through a term of urban studies, a term of planning studies, a 
field planning problem, and the internship. In the second year, 
students concentrate in specializations, 21 quarter hours. ^ 

The Department lists fifty- five courses , plus directed individual 

study and thesis entries, and six specializations (policy planning and 
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TABLE III: Course Offerings by Social Planning Program 



(Designations refer to content; actual course titles vary from program 
to program) 

X * offered 

Note: The data must be read as an approximation because of the incom- 
mensurability of the offerings. The entries are intended to suggest the 
relative depth of course offerings relating to social policy planning 
programs within the Departments in question, as well as areas of common 
stress and areas where particular programs are visibly weak or thin. 

Many courses not included in this compilation may be offered (or the 
material covered) elsewhere in the host department or in other depart- 
ments. In general, however, it is assumed that offerings specifically 
designed for the social policy planning option are more likely to con- 
tain methods, case studies, and applications of direct relevance to 
the field than are courses designed in other contexts. 



Course? Designation 



Florida Puerto Rico U.N.C. Berkeley M«I.T, 



1. NORMATIVE THEORY 

AND POLICY ANALYSIS 



Social Policy Planning- 
Descriptive 



X 



X 



Social Policy Planning-- 
Analysis and Methods 
(single course) 



a. Systems Analysis for 
the Public Sector 

b. Economic Analysis for 
Social Policy 

c. Operations Research 



X 
X 



Social Theory and Social 
Systems 

Social Services Planning 
Soc ial Indicators 



X 
X 
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Table 111 ^continued) 
Course D esignation Florida Puerto Rico 



U.N.C. Berkeley M.I.T. 



II. DECISION MAKING AND 
POLITICAL PROCESSES 

Law and Social Policy 

Politics of Social 
Policy 

Behavioral Basis for 
Planned Change 

Man and Urban 
Environment 

Organization Theory 

National Social Policies 

Race 

Poverty 

Urban History 

III. SOCIAL CHANGE AND 
SOCIAL ACTION 

Dynamics of Social Change 

Social Action 

Deliberate Social Change 

Experiential Basis for 
Change/Use or 
Presentation of Self 
in Change 

IV. FUNCTIONAL SECTORS 
Health 

Education 
Housing 

Social Services 



X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
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Table 111 (Continued) 

C ourse Designation Florida Puerto Rico U.N.C. Berkeley M.I.T. 

Welfare 
Manpower 

Community Development X X 

V, FIELD PROJECTS 

Social Policy Planning 

Workshop X X 

(Applied Problem) 
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intergovernmental relations, social planning, urban design, regional 
planning, transportation planning, and health planning). The social plan- 
ning specialization lists five courses, plus a five-course housing sequence. 

Appendix II indicates the basic two year sequence. Electives can be 
chosen from departmental or extra-departmental listings. Specialization 
electives would include the required core courses, plus sectoral courses 
from the department or other departments. 

The original NIMH proposal outlined five core courses to be implemented: 
Social Planning Principles, Man and the Urban Environment, Behavioral Bases 
for Planned Change, Policy Planning for Social Change, and Physical Environ- 
ment and Social Behavior. The five have been introduced, along with a 
sixth course, Experimental Foundations for Planning Practice. 

b. Puerto Rico . 

The present social planning program at the Graduate Planning 
Program at the University of Puerto Rico requires two academic 
years with -an 8 week internship during the intervening summer. 
A total of 20 courses adding to 68 credits, must be completed 
during the fou^feemesters. 

The department offers specializations in urban planning, economic 
planning, regional planning, and social planning. 

Appendix II indicates the basic two-year sequence. 

Four courses have been added in conjunction with the NIMH grant, and 
six other courses modified with its support. 

c. North Carolina . 

The social policy planning curriculum, as originally proposed in the 
NIMH application, was to include four courses that are part of the depart- 
mental required core: Introduction to Urbanism and Planning^ Theory of 
Planning, Quantitative Methods, and Planning Analysis and Design. In 




addition, eight courses were to be required of all students electing the 
social planning option. As of spring 1971 five new courses were added 
in conjunction with the NIMH grant (Social Policy Planning, Social Policy- 
Analysis, Social Policy Field Work, The Politics of Plan Implementation, 
and Planning and Social Structure), In addition, a course in Law and 
Poverty was initiated along with the Law School, and two courses added 
to the housing sequence. Additional courses are planned health planning. 

Appendix II indicates an illustrative program of study for a student 
electing a social policy planning option. As of 1971-1972, the core will 
be constructed differently, with one course in the history of planning 
thought required of all students, plus requirements in a variety of sub- 
ject areas (six credits in theory, three in workshop, three in law, nine 
in methods, six in internship, three from other planning fields, and three 
from outside the area of specialization) . 

The course in Planning and the Ghetto, proposed in the NIMH applica- 
tion, has not been implemented to date. 

d. Berkeley . 

The Berkeley application to NIMH proposed a five course (quarter) 
sequence followed by an advanced seminar, for social policy students. The 
current listings for social planning offers eighteen quarter courses. In 
the Ph.D, program, a student is expected to pass three written examinations. 
One field, planning theory, is required of all students. A second field 
must be selected within city and regional planning, and social policy 
planning could comprise one of these specializations. A third field for 
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examination must be drawn from a related discipline, and the student must 
satisfy the same preliminary examination taken by majors in the other 
department. An oral qualifying examination is taken as a test of readiness 
to undertake a dissertation. The thesis is written urfcier the guidance of 
a three member committee, 'which includes a faculty member from another depart- 
ment in the university. 

Appendix II outlines an illustrative program of study. 

e. M.I.T. . 

M. I,T. lists twelve courses under its social policy and governmental 
institutions option; the total departmental listing runs to six^y-nine csrurses 
(semester). For Master's candidates, "no program of required subjects is 
prescribed.. Each student, whether through previous experience, formal sub- 
jects, or independent study, is expected to acquire an understanding of a 
core of fundamental knowledge and skills, and to develop a competence in 
some mar* specialized area. IT Specialization areas include social policy; 
housing, community development and urban economics; planning problems of 
df=nrilop i.ig ar-sartj city design and .spatial policy; quantitative methods and 
technique a for urban analysis, planning, and design; and additional special- 
izations can be developed. 

At the Ph.D. level, a student is expected to have a broad background 
in urban studies and perform advanced work in some area of specialization. 
Joint degree programs are possible with the Political Science and 3conomics 
Departments. The student must pass a special field examination, jointly 
constructed by the student and his advisor, and a general examination, con- 
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structed by a Ph.D. Guidance Committee composed of faculty and Ph.D. 
students. 

f. Brandeis courses are included in Appendix I # 

g. The two programs in public policy differ from the Master's level 
social planning programs described above in their stress on quantitative 
methods and analysis within a core curriculum. 

Public Affairs at Berkeley offers a first-year core program "which 
is integrated through the process of team teaching and work on policy 
studies, " Included are three quarters of decision theory and quantitative 
methods ("Students will develop skills in quantitative methods which will 
enable them to identify public policy issues amenable to quantitative 
analysis, to apply the appropriate methods, and to critically review 
existing studies using such methods. 11 ); three quarters on the political 
and organizational aspects of public policy "including the study of the 
structure and dynamics of public policy making systems in the United 
States; the processes involved in choosing among alternative politics, 
gaining acceptance for policies among relevant elites and public groups, 
ensuring acceptable implementation by public bureaucracies, and coping with 
the unanticipated consequences of new policies once implemented; and two 
quarters of economic analysis, including micro-economic and public expend- 
iture theory." In the second year, students continue in a seminar of 
advanced policy analysis, which will lead into the preparation of a final 
policy study or Master's thesis. The remainder of the student's program 
will be filled out with elective courses from other departments or in the 
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school, and work in a substantive policy field and/or particular discipline 
is encouraged. During the summer between two years, students will serve 
an internship as policy apprentices with analysts in public organizations* 
Placements will be supervised. 

The Public Policy Program at Harvard stresses a similar combination 
of quantitative and political analysis. The first year includes five core 
year- long courses: analytical methods, economic theory, statistical methods, 
political analysis, and a workshop involving the student in actual or pre- 
pared policy-making situations and integrating material from the other four 
courses. The second year students may elect courses from the program or 
other areas in the University. They are expected to supplement their analytic 
training and to concentrate, to the level of two full-year courses (four 
semester courses), in a functional area of policy such as education, medical 
care, welfare, etc. In addition the program encourages joint degree work, 
with other professional schools, especially law and medicine. Students do 
field work, in addition to applied workshop problems, as part of small "task 
forces" on existing problems in the public sector, and are expected to serve 
a summer internship. 

2. Faculty . Faculty members bear the burden of implementing the ob- 
jectives of these programs^ and making the phraseology of course descriptions 
a reality. It is important, in considering these programs, to look at the 
range of faculty disciplines, background, and research or "applied" interests. 
The information which follows is meant to be suggestive of the range and depth 
of these dimensions, but with some important qualifications: labels do not 
really suit human beings, and subjective matters like personality, attitude, 
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and values, are of critical but undocumented importance; and secondly, 
much of this information will be rapidly out of date due to changes in 
personnel, etc. Data is presented first on a program-by-program basis, 
then a summary table will be used as the basis for generalization. 

a. Florida State . 

Table V provides information relating to faculty involved in the 
Florida State program. 

In addition to those faculty members directly involved, other mem- 
bers of the department participate indirectly by teaching core planning 
courses. Faculty members from other departments (social welfare, sociology, 
psychology, social studies, education) are indicated as also partici- 
pating in the program. NIMH funds allowed for visiting lecturers or 
consultants; while there is no breakdown by specialization, the department 
as a whole has had approximately thirty-five visiting lecturers during 
the grant period, 

b. Puerto Rico . 

Table VI provides information relating to faculty involved in the 
Puerto Rico program. 

Other faculty in the department are associated indirectly with the 
program through joint planning workshop courses working on applied 
problems. Visiting professors and lecturers from sociology, education, 
planning, public health, social work, and social science supplement the 
participating faculty. 

c. Merth Carolina. 

Table VII provides information relating to faculty involved, in the 
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North Carolina program. 

Other faculty associated indirectly with the social policy program 
come from elsewhere in the planning department, and from university 
departments of law, public administration, health sciences, environmental 
sciences and engineering, and political science. No formal advisory coinmittee 
structure has been initiated, 

d. Berkeley . 

Table VIII provides information relating to faculty involved in the 
Berkeley program. 

In addition faculty from education, public affairs, business admini- 
stration, political science, and elsewhere in the city planning department 
are formally associated with the social policies program. 

e. M.I.T. 

Table DC provides information relating to faculty involved with the 
social planning option at M.I.T. 

f. Table X presents summary data for social planning faculty involved 
in all five programs. 

The figures suggest several observations,, 

In varying forms, each program describes itself as interdisciplinary, 
policy oriented, and socially concerned. The programs clearly vary in 
the degree to which their faculties reflect a range of disciplines. 
Summing disciplines represented cn the faculty of each program, Puerto 
Rico would rate 1 (all faculty from city planning backgrounds) ; North 
Carolina, 2; Florida State, 3; M. I.T., and Berkeley, 8. ^ 

Taken as a whole (as reflected in Table X), faculty drawn from city 
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planning backgrounds clearly predominate (as would be expected in 
departments of city planning). Disciplines representing the "hard" 
areas of methodology and techniques, economic analysis, etc., are con- 
spicuously missing. Berkeley is the only program to include this, as 
can be confirmed by reference to Table III. (Again, just because this 
discipline is not included in the social policy specialization in a 
particular department does not mean that it is not available elsewhere 
in the department or in the university. It may mean, however, that 
course treatments offered elsewhere will not necessarily place special 
emphasis on social policy issues.) While the range of disciplines repre- 
sented in these programs may appear large when compared with a standard 
academic department (where, at one level, everyone is a sociologist, for 
example) , it is about standard for departments of city and regional 
planning, which have traditionally included a mix of faculty backgrounds. 
There are other gaps. M. I.T. is the only program able to offer work in 
urban history. Social class analysis is treated only minimally. Research 
or course work in race and racism is not represented. 

A second observation is related to the amount of attention directed 
towards basic as opposed to applied research. Unlike science, where 
the distinction is relatively clear-cut, there is no easy way to distin- 
guish the two in the area of planning and social policy. What is intended, 
however, is to differentiate between fundamental research, conceptualization, 
and analysis of social policy issues and areas, on the one hand, and 
applied planning work which is concerned with making recommendations, 
policies, or evaluating specific programs. With this distinction in mind, 
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the bulk of the -work in the social planning programs in question could 
be considered applied: concerned with problems and solutions more than 
the generation of new knowledge, concepts, or theory. The largest single 
source of publication would be the Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, the professional association of city planners* Publication in 
academic journals is relatively rare. Similarly, basic work in poverty, 
income maintenance, race, social class analysis, behavior and the environment, 
is taking place outside these programs (and outside city planning departments). 
Basic work in quantitative analysis and the application of quantitative 
analytical and decision techniques is also talcing place outside of these 
programs. 

Third, the pattern of outside work (the Tables include both present 
and past involvement) shows: only one faculty member involved at the 
neighborhood level; the large majority (twenty-six of thirty-five entries) 
involved in planning consultation and applied research, under half for 
private firnis or Rand - A.D # Little type organizations, more than half 
with state or national government; relatively little involvement at the 
local (city) level; and relatively little actual administrative (as opposed 
to consultant) experience. 

A final point concerns: the role of an advisory committee or a similar 
organizational form to extend the resources of the particular program and 
to institutionalize efforts at inter-disciplinary training. All the pro- 
grams displayed regular contact with faculty from outside the host department 
(city planning), usually in the form of joint appointments, released time, 
etc. , and the four NIMH aided projects reported consultation with outside 
faculty in the planning stages of the program. But at present, there are 
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advisory committees or the equivalent forms active in enlarging participa- 
tion by the larger university community. There wereho instances where 
faculty outside the host department had an official voice in program 
policy and design. 

3. Student S i Students in these programs, taken together, constitute 
a diverse lot, in terms of academic background^ work experience, and 
goals. Academic backgrounds include sociology, political science, 
economics, history, engineering, fine arts, history, education, mathema- 
tics. While most students are coming directly from undergraduate programs, 
perhaps a quarter have had a period of outside experience: Peace Corps, 
several years working for the government, and in a few cases, a sharp 
break between previous work in, for example, science/engineering and a 
subsequent decision to return to graduate school in a social planning 
program. 

There has been no attempt in this study to compare students among 
the various programs, presumably with whatever GEE or College Board scores 
might be relevant. Aside from being a major undertaking in itself, it is 
unclear what the results would tell 0 All programs report similar ad- 
missions policies — a mixture of students who have demonstrated previous 
high level academic performance, or varied backgrounds in terms of work 
experience or previous area of concentration, or who have definite career 
goals and objectives and have evidenced that they can act on them. While 
there is no such thing as a typical student, examples of "promising" 
candidates are described in two NIMH grant applications: 
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BN completed the A.B, degree in anthropology at Vassar, then 
took an M,A, in social anthropology at Columbia. Follwing 
her divorce, she came to us as the mother of three children. 
Confident of her abilities and determined to pursue her own 
firmly established interests, she resisted the technical courses 
and sought to map out her own degree program. .She was 
permitted to vary her program from our norm, and we are now 
pleased that she did. While a student, she lived in San 
Francisco where she spent two years as a participant-observer 
of the local poverty program, . .upon completion of her 
Master 1 s degree, she was awarded the contract to recommend an 
administrative reorganization for the local poverty program, 
having been selected from a panel that, included some of the 
major consulting films in the nation. 

# *t # # 

HH, a Negro, is a native of New Haven, and a graduate of Yale 
with a major in Philosophy. , As an undergraduate student, he 
worked with the Northern Student Movement to set up tutorial 
projects for the disadvantaged students in the ghettos of 
Baltimore, was employed as an intern with Community Progress, 
Inc., and was an intern with the New Haven city government. 
His interests in educational problems among the disadvantaged 
led him, upon graduation in 1965, to accept a position with 
the Southern Education Foundation which assigned him to Shaw 
University. .. .while at Shaw he helped develop proposals for 
the funding of a computer center, the development of an 
Upward Bound program, and most recently has been working with 
others to develop a school of urban sciences.... 15 

In displaying a diverse background and a variety of previous experi- 
ence, students in the social policy planning programs differ veiy little 
from students in planning schools in general. The back-ground of 
architecture or engineering traditionally associated with planning schools 
has been supplanted during the past decade by more people from social 
science — humanities undergraduate areas. There is no evidence, either, 
that social planning students are more socially conscious or activist 
than their counterparts in other planning specializations. Which .is to 
say, within these programs as well as within planning schools, there is a 
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range of students who -would run from low to high in social consciousness, 
political assumptions, or activism (here taken to mean organizational 
activity motivated by political or social concern : NAACP, SDA, urban 
field service, political parties, etc.). 

The only difference between social planning students and students 
in other planning specializations that appears is a tendency towards 
less background in mathematics, statistics, and quantitative methods, 
but within each program there are notable exceptions. 

Proportions of black students, and women, in the social planning 
programs are roughly equivalent to the proportions in the departments 
as a whole: Puerto Rico, 11 male, 6 female, no figures by race; North 
Carolina, 20 male, 10 female, and in the department as a whole, 20 
black students (1971-72); Berkeley, l£ make, 3 female, 1 black student 
in the social planning program; M. I.T., 19 male, 10 female, figures 
on race not available. 

As indicated above, there is no data on student "quality 11 by pro- 
gram, however measured. In general, however, the Ph.D # -level programs 
could be expected to be more selective; in the case of Berkeley and 
M. I.T.j both are at present national in their attraction. In t he 
master^ programs. North Carolina competes with Pennsylvania, M. I.T., 
Cornell, Berkeley, Harvard, Columbia for student applications. Florida 
State is now beginning to draw students from outside the Florida- 
Georgia region. Puerto Rico, of course, draws predominantly Puerto 
Ricans. Generalizations of. this order say nothing about the abilities 
of individual students, and presumably these vary within programs. 
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li. E valuation. The four programs aided by NIMH each stressed 
evaluation in their applications: monitoring progress towards stated 
objectives, keeping tabs on graduates, etc. To date, no program has 
operationalized its proposed evaluation procedure s# Some programs have 
submitted progress reports to the funding agency, but these are not the 
equivalent of critical evaluations. 

Evaluation of these programs — or any educational program for that 
matter — is admittedly difficult, both in the methodology of specifying 
inputs and outputs, and operationally, -where time and resources are 
limited. And, of course, the real imp act of an educational program may 
occur many years later ("when careers peak, when books are written, etc.). 

a. Florida State proposed, in addition to periodic faculty review 
and formal and informal student feedback, self-evaluation aimed at 
answering the following questions: 

— does the program compare in enrollment growth to other 
established specialties? 

— does this program attract students from other programs? 

— are other departments in the university responding with curricula 
offerings related to the program? 

— how attractive are the graduates in this specialty to prospec- 
tive employers compared to other graduates? 

— are there detectable changes in the operations of the agencies 
in which graduates are employed that can be attributed to the training 
received?"^ 

O 5.4 
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b. Puerto Rico proposed that n a systematic effort should be made 
.to interview graduates in order to check what knowledge has been useful 

in their jobs or is missing but demanded by their activities. We also 
feel that agency officials should be systematically interviewed to 
determine whether the areas of major concern have shifted and the train- 
ing program needs readjustment. To this effect the proposed program 
contemplates a systematic evaluation effort beginning the first year 
after graduating the first group of trainees and continuing systematically 

during every summer period through surveys and faculty seminars with 

17 

the help of consultants." ' 

c. North Carolina proposed four intermediate to long-ran evalua- 
tion approaches: 

(first) .... to evaluate the performance of our social policy 
planners in their professional capacities; the second concerns 
the nature of our student selection procedures; the third 
attempts to evaluate the degree to which our social policy 
planning specialists can interact with different groups within 
the community in order to bring about satisfactory solutions 
to difficult and perplexing problems; and finally, the fourth 
component. ... involves an attempt to relate our academic program 
to the needs of urban society, as determined by the ,r best 
minds" in the field of social policy planning. 

At the heart of the evaluation procedure, the program proposes 
relating "success criteria" regarding the performance of graduates as 
estimated by faculty, professional supervisors, peers, and client 
populations to quantified student characteristics in hopes of develop- 
ing a predictive link between student selection and professional per- 
formance. The program also proposed a series of short-run measures, 
including the comparative rates of increase in applications in the 
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department and social policy planning program; the degree to -which 
graduate students in other disciplines elect to take courses in social 
planning; the degree to which the program influences other graduate 
programs in city planning; the intensity of recruitment of graduates, 
and their relative salaries. 

d. Berkeley proposed a series of "short run clues to effectiveness, 11 
including the attractiveness of the program to high-quality students 5 
whether the program attracts transfers from other programs; whether the 
students and faculty are more respected in their contact with city halls 
and target populations than other university-based professionals; 
whether adjustments are being made in the curricula of other departments 
and professional schools at Berkeley and in other universities in response 
to the program; whether graduates are sought for appointments elsewhere; 
whether any of the ideas developed in this program were readily transformed 
into programs for developing areas; what change could be detected in the 
operation of the agencies in which graduates are employed; and calculation 
of secondary benefits to public programs resulting from student involve- 
ment and faculty consultation. This information would be gathered by 
conducting surveys of agency operations and by monitoring enrollment and 
curricula. 

D. Program Performance 

The basic questions in estimating performance are: How have these 
programs worked in practice? Has progress been made towards the educa - 
tional objectives which were proposed? Have commitments been fulfilled? 
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What evidence is there, granting the short time the programs hare been 
in operation, that graduates are performing to expectations? 

In some cases these questions can bd taiSwered objectively: an 
evaluation program either has or has not been carried out. In other 
cases, the answers are of the nature of approximations. They repre- 
sent responses to questions posed in interviews, and in many cases 
within a given program assessments offered by participants varied, or 
werqfcontradictory. Almost all social policy planning faculty involved 
in these programs were interviewed (exceptions being those on leave 
or otherwise unavailable at the time of the site visits) ; a sample of 
students was interviewed. In both cases interviews lasted from one to 
two hours and in the case of faculty, follow-up interviews were frequently 
scheduled. Opinions cited below are representative of faculty or 
students interviewed, but no attempt is made to provide statements like 
"all faculty felt that...." or "60 percent of the students feel that...." 
Methodologically, the concern here is not to replicate the distribution 
of opinions and attitudes^ but to use these opinions and attitudes to 
help identify those factors which facilitate or inhibit the functioning 
of these programs . 

Two general observations override many of the more specific consi- 
derations of program performance that follow below. 

One, in all programs, while there was evidence of firm conviction 
on the part of faculty members involved that social policy planning 
was an important and valid area of enquiry and training, there was a 
great deal of difficulty in specifying just what was meant by social 
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planning, what social planners would in fact do, and how social planners 
would be effective. Nor is this simply a questiori. of a variety of opinions. 
What is being noted is the lack of precision and specificity underlying 
most notions of what social planning is all about (whatever form that notion 
may take). Interestingly, this situation contrasts with that of the programs 
in public policy, where sharply bounded definitions and objectives were 
indi ca ted. The issue here is not good or bad def initions^ but the relative 
absence of definitions and boundaries in social planning. 

While the evidence is sketchy, one interpretation of this situation 
is that the elusive nature of what social planning is all about is rooted 
in the lack of practical or theoretical insight into what the policy process 
is, how are social policy planning decisions made, and accordingly, which 
are the leverage points where professionals with appropriate skills can be 
effective? This interpretation is supported by the kind of evidence dis- 
cussed in Table X, above; taken as a body, the faculty of these programs 
has had relatively little experience in terms of actual policy or administrative 
responsibility. It should not be surprising, then that the programs they 
staff reflect this in curricula and general orientation. 

In contrast to the social planning programs , the programs in public 
policy have a set of statements which answer these questions. They say, 
in effect, this is what we think the process is, and here is where we can 
be effective. There are, I would argue, good reasons to doubt whether the 
rationale is adequate (major constraints are exercised by the nature of 
social problems and their measurement, and by the political and administrative 
realities of quantitative analysis, for example). But the test will be 
empirical, and the public policy programs, in basing their objectives on 
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cause and effect statements, lend themselves to empirical verification 
in a way that the social planning programs, with imprecise goals and 
unclear means, do not. 

I will return to this problem in Section III, but it is worth noting 
at this point as a background theme to the evaluation of the performance 
of these programs. In large part, I would argue that this situation 
arises because of the nature of the faculties involved in these programs: 
the particular kind of outside experience they have had, as a group, and 
the division of labor between applied and basic research, favoring the 
former, do not, in general, provide a basis for a clear notion of the 
policy process and appropriate leverage points in it. 

This is not meant to be critical, but as an interpretation of data. 
If substantiated, it does not constitute a condemnation, but a recom- 
mendation for testing which, if confirmed, suggests a reordering of 
priorities: towards more basic research and analysis of policy decisions, 
towards recruitment of faculty with policy experience, and towards a 
reduced "professional city planning" orientation. 

The second general observation is in many ways complementary to the 
first. While all these programs derive their rationale from the persis- 
tence of a series of social/urban problems, there is little evidence of 
this rationale in the actual activities of the individual programs. There 
is a tendency for these problems to be lost in the more constricted area 
of programs and methods. In other words, from an initial concern for 
particular problems, attention rapidly shifts to alternative means and 
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delivery systems. Problems are not in general viewed systematically in 
terms of either epistemology, history or society (social structural) • 
Aside from constituting a notable gap in the conceptual basis of most 
programs, a direct result of this is the lack of a sense of urgency which 
pervades many of these programs. Again, I "will return to these questions 
in Section III, Patterns of Thought, and will supply what evidence there 
is in terms of specific aspects of perfoimance included below. 
1. Florida State » 

Among the social planning faculty, there appeared to be general 
agreement that the social planning program had successfully accomplished 
its major goal: to sensitize physical planners to social variables • In 
doing so, the department had considerably added to the diversity of its 
faculty and broadened its course offerings. There was a general sense 
that in meeting its goal of training socially sensitive physical planners, 
the department was encouraging the interaction of economic, social and 
physical planners. 

There was less consensus about the "next steps." There was again 
a general feeling, stated most strongly by the chairman, that the basic 
core of the specialization — behavior and the environment — could be ex- 
panded, while at the same time more attention could be directed at the 
more functional operating areas of social policy like aging, etc. This 
would appear to be a shift from a specific social planning conception to 
one which dealt with social issues wherever they appeared in all substantive 
areas of planning. 

Faculty conceptions of the actual roles and skills involved in this 
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new role , if indeed it can be called a role, were varied and somewhat 
vague. Part of the motive for the shift in emphasis may stem from 
some of the weaknesses identified in the program as it has operated to 
date. Among factors cited by the faculty were a general weakness in 
methodology on the part of social planning students and in the curriculum, 
the need to develop better ways of using data in social planning, and the 
need in training social planners to stress more analytic tools and skills 
and place more emphasis on evaluation. There was, in addition, a feeling 
expressed by the chairman, that feedback regarding social planning on the 
job suggested that the profession was not yet ready for social planning 
as an innovation, and that planners would continue to face jobs in con- 
ventional agency settings. At the same time, within the program, this 
same shift in emphasis was reinforced in the faculty view by changing 
student backgrounds. Originally, the program stressed the social impact 
of physical plans which was consistent with the physical design background 
of the students. In the past two years, however, students were described 
as being more socially concerned, from a social science background, and 
more interested in social change, and social programs in planning. 

The feeling that students were weak on methodology was general 
throughout the department faculty. Instead, the program stressed the 
sensitivity of the graduates, and their ability to pull together new 
elements and to innovate--in other words, to combine the traditional 
image of the planner as broker, pulling together and developing new 
programmatic elements with an awareness of social sensitivity. The 
future direction for the department, in this view, should include stress 
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on functional planning skills and solid grounding in substantive areas 
like housing. This group saw planners as working more in project develop- 
ment and social service management within existing agencies. 

The social science faculty, chiefly those from psychology, tended 
more to the emerging view of the social planner as a "participant concep- 
tualizer" provides feedback for new decisions, rules, develops new indicators, 
identifies new problems, and ''orchestrates' 1 other members of the planning 
team* This provision of information — the participant conceptualizer 
shares information about how the system operates — is the key to his 
functioning. In accord with this model, the department would stress more 
methodology including simulation 'and modeling, and decision making, and 
more basic work on the application of psychological concepts, like needs, 
to the environment and planning # 

These two views would appear to exist in tension within the depart- 
ment: the participant conceptualizer view clearly derives from the 
research and outside experience of the behavioral scientists in the department 
(including work with RAND on systems analysis and simulation, applying 
Maslow-type need components to a planning agency practice, and behavioral 
research). The planning view is consistent with the original objectives 
of the social planning program and is consistent with the perception of 
the outside job market. 

Students , Students interviewed came from a variety of social 
science -humanities undergraduate majors and, as a group, looked ahead to 
jobs in general-purpose city planning agencies. Most accepted planning 
school as a necessary step towards planr'ng jobs, but were not overly 
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enthusiastic about their work there. There was a general feeling that 
"planning can ! t be taught, it's something you pick up on the job," They 
felt the methods courses "were either not applicable (not practical for 
actual agency operations) or lacked content. Most felt the core require- 
ments were unnecessary; they should be able to choose their own courses 
and programs. All felt comfortable about working "within the system"; 
many used "disjointed incrementalism" as their model cf how things got 
done, but felt planning should be more oriented to "results," Interest- 
ingly, most cited idealism as the reason they were in planning school; 
some felt they had become more activist during their time in planning 
school. Students felt they had little role in making decisions regarding 
departmental policy affecting them. 

Curriculum, Five courses were initiated with NIMH funds. These 
serve as an introduction to social planning, but are thin in terms of 
methodology, analysis, history, institutional analysis, and social change. 
Only two substantive areas, housing and health, have been developed. 

Some overlap of courses has developed with the School of Social 
Welfare, which has been moving towards a social planning- community 
organization focus. Students from psychology and sociology came in for 
courses within the planning department. Additional courses have not been 
added to the initial sequence, to date, 

Fieldwork involved social planning students for ten hours a week, 
mainly in the State Division of Youth Services, health planning agencies, 
and city and county government. Because of the location of the school 
in a small city, placements were difficult to find. Faculty members 
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estimated that only those students with a specialized background— e.g. 
in health care — could become sufficiently involved to make the fieldwork 
a valuable educational experience. 

Formal evaluation of the NIMH program had not been performed. 
Faculty discussions and student feedback were substituted for any formal 
review of program and graduate performance as a basis for making decisions 
about the program. 

Tables XI and XII indicate job placements of social planning graduates 
by program, Florida State placements have been predominantly in tradition- 
al planning agencies at the local or state level. Most placements are 
within the region. There is no evidence that suggests that these graduates 
are performing markedly different from graduates in other programs. They 
are not staffing Model Cities or 0E0 operations. Within traditional 
agencies, it can only be presumed that they function as socially sensitive 
planners. 

In the terms of its stated objectives, the Florida State program has 
provided planners with an exposure to social services, social factors in 
housing, and social action and policy. How much this exposure makes a 
planner — or the profession in general — socially sensitive is impossible to 
say. It does not appear to have changed their basic job orientation towards 
traditional planning agencies. As with other programs, much of the present 
curriculum, as taught, is of background value, but cannot be applied at 
present directly to social problems, (For example, behavioral science 
definitions of fundamental human needs may broaden a planner's awareness 

or sensitize him, but do not constitute a readily available tool which he 

can apply on the job,) 
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TABLE XI: Social Planning Graduate Job Placements, by Program* 



Placemen t Pro gram 

Fla.St. P.R. U.N.C, Berkeley MM Total 

(Ph.D.) (Ph.D) 



Planning agency/ 
commission 

local U 1 h 9 

state £ - 5 

HUD: regional 

Federal _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Executive Asst© 

Mayor's Office - 1 - 1 2 

Neighborhood - - - 

OEO/Model Cities - 1 - 1 

Teaching/Research - k 2 1 1 8 

Other Government 
Agencies (FHA ; 

HEW, St. -Fed.) 1 3 h 

Other planning 1 - - - 1 

Continuing Education - 2 2 

Other (army, eto.) 1 2 3 



-*March 1971 
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TABLE XII: Placements , by Location, Agency, and Program 

Florida State 

1. Planner, Charlotte, North Carolina, N. C. Planning Commission 

2. Director of Social Service, Federal Housing Administration, 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, Birmingham, Alabama. 

3. United States Army J 

4. Senior Planner, Tampa Bay Regional Planning Commission, Tampa, 
Florida 

5. Planner, Brevard County Planning Commission, Titusville, Florida 

6. Senior Planner, Department of Natural Resources, State of Florida 

7. Senior Planner, State Office of Planning and Programming, State 
of Nebraska 

8. Planner, Miami-Dade Metropolitan Planning Commission, Miami, Florida 
9o State Planning Office, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

10. Division of State Planning and Community Affairs, Richmond, Virginia 

11. Planner, Diocese of Florida, Jacksonville, Florida 

12. OLficc of State Planning, Hartfprd, Connecticut 

Puerto Rico 

13. Planning Specialist, Puerto Rico Board of Education 

14. Planning Specialist, Puerto Rico Board of Education 

15. Graudate Program in Planning, Research Assistant, University of 
Puerto Rico 

16. Ph.D., Berkeley, California 

17. Professor, Community Development Institute and School of Medicine, 
University of Puerto Rico 
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TABLE XII: (continued) 

18. Planner, Research Division, Urban Renewal and Housing Administration 
Puerto Rico 

19. Planner, Model City Project, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

20. Planner, Puerto Rico Agricultural Experimental Station, 
Puerto Rico 

21. Educational Planner, Department of Education, Puerto Rico 

22. Educational Planner, Department "of Education, Puerto Rico 

23. Ph.D. , Cornell 

University of North Carolina 

24. U. S. Army 

25. Urban Studies Center, Portland State University, Portland, Oregon 

26. Planner, Cambridge Planning Board, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

27. Planner, Department of Planning, Baltimore, Maryland 

28. Center for Urban and Regional Studies, University of North Carolina 

29. Planner, Human Resources Administration, New York City 

30. Planner, New York City Planning Commission, New York City 

31. Planning Division, Office of Mayor, Chicago, Illinois 

Berkeley (Ph.D.) 

32. Research Director, Institute of Human Studies, Boston College 
M .I.T. (Ph. D.) 

33. Housing Analyst, Mayor's Office, Boston, Massachusetts 

34. Assistant Professor, Urban Studies and Planning, M.I.T. 
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2. Puerto Rico 

r 

With less than a year behind it, it would bo difficult to assess 
fairly the progress of the Puerto Rican program towards meeting its 
objectives. In many ways, it has taken on more of a burden than the 
other Master's programs considered here. It has placed emphasis on 
the development of an appropriate methodology for social policy plan- 
ning; on the development of methods and approaches which are appropriate 
to the context of a small developing economy; and on the concurrent 
treatment of social planning in both a societal and sectorial context* 
This takes place in an atmosphere politically charged by the inde- 
pendence movement. Working against these efforts, in a sense, is the 
fact that the existing planning bureaucracy, into which most graduates 
have gone and presumably will continue to go, resembles traditional 
planning agencies in the United States. There is, therefore, a tension 
between the stress in the educational program on critical analysis, 
innovative planning roles and anti-establishment values, and the 
opportunities for planners as middle- level technicians and bureaucrats 
in Puerto Rican government. This tension is a clear source of frustra- 
tion to planning students. There doesn't appear to be any resolution; 
in Puerto Rico, faculty acknowledge that students should be prepared 
to work within established planning channels or outside them, but 
identifiable models and roles arc not forthcoming. (In contrast, the 
other programs considered here base their efforts solely on the 
assumption of working within established planning channels. Planning 
students in these programs, however, arc frequently subject to the 
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same kind of frustration: in both cases, the tension is present; but 
only in the Puerto Rican case is it dealt with explicitly.) 

Social planning, in the Puerto Rican case, is approached as a com- 
plex process, involving not just ' socially sensitive planners, as in 
the Florida case, but planners functioning in a variety of roles: 
sectoral planning, collaborative work on social aspects of other plans, 
societal level planning, and social and political action. 

As a group, the social planning faculty are concerned with develop- 
ing an inductive approach to planning, working from particular problems 
and clients towards a general systems perspective. This is seen as an 
attempt to go beyond what is viewed as the dominant American mode, 
empiricism, and to develop a historical, politicized view of society, 
in which the social planner serves to explain existing reality, to 
"problematicize the existence of- the people, " and to develop social 
policy which resynthesizes reality with appropriate solutions* All 
courses share the stress on critical analysis that this implies. At 
the same time, there is an effort to develop or adapt methods which 
are appropriate for social planning, including client analysis, par- 
ticipant observation, survey techniques, and community studies. 

The ideal student for recruitment to the program is from an activist 
background, "oriented to the street, " and able to work through organi- 
zations. Accordingly, the thrust of planning education is to keep 
this activism, but operationalize it by adding new skills. 

At the moment, the department is divided into two camps, with the 
social planning group and the economic planners on different sides. 
The latter tend" to see social planning as soft and non-quantitative, 
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with too general a focus to be effective. The economists would propose, 
in place of the social planning program, a school of public policy. The 
distinction between social and economic planning, in my view, is artifi- 
cial. The focus might rather be on theory and concepts than on bureaucratic 
techniques which reflect existing administrative practices 'that will rapidly 
become obsolete. 

Among students interviewed, satisfaction with the program varied. In 
general, those with some outside experience, and a definite idea of what 
they wanted to do, were more satisfied: in their terms, they came looking 
for a set of skills (social survey techniques, analytic methods), and were 
able to get them. Those who came for less specific reasons tended to react 
to the ambiguity of the field of social (and city) planning and to the 
prospects for graduates, which they saw in terms of bureaucracy. The student 
body was varied in composition, with a strong orientation to Latin America, 
The issues surrounding dependency on the United States shape political con- 
sciousness in much the same way the Vietnam war has shaped the consciousness 
of American students: although there might be disagreement, it was continually 
present as a source of debate. 

The course offerings in the Puerto Rican program stressed methods, 
social theory, social (societal) change, and social action,. In many respects 
the program appears more coherent than others in this study, but it is 
probably necessary to question the depth of content of the courses. The 
content of many courses might be described as exposure to techniques and/or 
issues, but not mastery (e,g, , being exposed to problems and issues in 
survey research is different from actually learning to carry out survey re- 
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search. 

The apparent thinness of some of the offerings may be explained 
by the need, which the program explicitly addresses, to develop new 
teaching materials, case studies, etc. Courses were supplemented, how- 
ever, with projects in the field — barrios, slum communities, etc. — 
with the outside experience highlighting, often in imaginative ways, 
specific problems raised in the context of regular course work (e.g. 
rapport, interview techniques, etc.). The international nature of the 
program tended to affect the curriculum positively, bringing in European 
and Latin American sources, materials and visiting lecturers. This 
contrasts noticeably with the other programs in the sample which approach 
the subject almost exclusively in its American context. On the other 
hand, too, most students interviewed were currently engaged in an out- 
side research project, working in conjunction with a faculty member on 
a sophisticated project (examples: a major restudy of the role of the 
cooperative movement being performed for the Puerto Rico Cooperative 
Society; a Delphic survey of future technological and social developments 
on the island). In -uhese projects, students were involved to the point 
of developing their own skills to generate and carry out research. At 
the same time they were working closely with a faculty member and, 
because of the nature of faculty experience, through them enjoyed access 
to a number of resource people, leaders, planners and politicians. Some 
sevemty-f ive students from other departments are cross-registered in 
planning courses. 

•Summer fieldwork projects, under close faculty supervision, were to 
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start in 1971 with placements in a variety of agencies, neighborhoods, 
and slum areas. 

No formal evaluation has taken place to date. 

The job placements of graduates of the program are indicated in 
Tables XI and XII (these are graduates from the program as it was developed 
before NIMH support was available: the first graduates of the current, 
fully developed program will be in June 1972) , Social planners have gone to 
a variety of government agencies, including housing, health, and education. 
A portion have continued on to Ph.D t level work elsewhere, and an estimated 
qur *ter of the graduates are teaching in Puerto Rican regional colleges. 
The department estimates that some 10 percent of its graduates are performing 
active work, utilizing their planning skills, with political parties. This 
level of activity is surprisingly high when compared with that of graduates 
from American planning schools. 

In terms of its stated objectives — combining micro-and macro- social 
perspectives, developing techniques and materials relevant to a developing 
area, training planners for a variety of roles — the program appears to be 
making good progress, A major asset is the faculty with extensive outside 
experience in both research and administration. 

3. North Carolina , 

Within the social policy planning faculty, there is unified agreement 
on the goals and character of the program. The common denominator is 
"effectiveness," the sense that social planners are being trained to be 
eclectic in their tools and strategies, and practical in calculating political 
feasibility and their ability to affect the system. Presumably this represents 
some middle ground between naive technocrats and impractical Utopians© The 
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social planner, in this view, has a general competence based on his 
technical skills, chief among which is his ability to apply an analytic 
framework to a variety of problems, and political skills in decision 
making. As a group the faculty stress working within the system. When 
compared with other programs, however, they have somewhat limited outside 
experience, especially in the policy making area. 

At the same time, there is a feeling anong some faculty involved in 
the program that there is (l) lack of a clear focus to the social 
planning program, (2) lack of a clear idea how social policy decisions 
are made, especially at the local level where most social planners will 
work, and (3) that the program is weak in the area of the context of 
social problems, especially race and poverty. 

Indeed, within the initial NIMH application, great stress was placed 
on the proposed role of the course In planning and the "ghetto, " in 
ghetto-based field projects, and in preparing planners to work in the 
ghetto. ( 11 Two assumptions underlie our decision to emphasize field 
training in the ghetto as the most important aspects of the program. 
First we believe the ghetto.... to be the primary target for the efforts 
of the local social policy planner. Second, we believe that it is 
impossible to acquire an adequate understanding of tl^e ghetto in the 
classroom alone; hence the need for an experiential training process* ") 
To date the course has not been introduced and fieldwork projects have 
not been programmed . 

Among the departmental faculty, there is some disagreement as to the 
impact of the social planning program on the rest of the department. 
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While some feel it has had little effect, others argue that other 
specializations— especially the urban systems sequence— have turned in 
a more policy-oriented direction in response. It would be extremely 
difficult to determine whether the increased policy orientation is linked 
to the social planning program, or is a concurrent development with both 
specializations influenced by a general return to policy in a variety of 
academic programs. 

Along with the emphasis on effectiveness in the social planner's role, 
the department is often described as being strongly oriented to success as 
measured by the positions, prestige, and relative salaries commanded by 
graduates. Much of this information represents informal feedback, through 
the chairman, and in the absence of any formal evaluation of the social 
planning program, is presumably the chief way in which the option is judged. 

The faculty see the program as requiring some shift in emphasis after 
two years of operation, dropping survey and introductory level discussions 
of social issues, and moving to place more emphasis on the context (e.g. 
race and poverty) , on sectors (health and housing are the present two 
functional areas, with education and manpower eventually to be added) , on 
process work in community organization and citizen participation, and on hard 
analysis of social planning problems. While this will fill gaps in the program 
as presently conceived, it will not answer the criticism of some faculty and 
students: the program places too much stress on service delivery and partici- 
pation, without probing how the system operates, or how priorities are set. 

Students interviewed at North Carolina, more so than any place else , 
divided into two distinct attitude groupings concerning the social planning 
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program* One group expressed satisfaction with the program in terms of 
two dimensions: exposure and flexibility. This group found opportunity 
within the structure of the program to pick up a range of basic technical 
planning skills — like land use and zoning, housing analysis, etc, — which 
had practical relevance to the*, future planning work. In addition, they 
liked the exposure to a variety of social policy planning substantive 
areas — housing, education, welfare — as these were touched upon in the 
core courses. They did not want, and were not pressured to acquire, in- 
depth specialization in one of these substantive areas, or in advanced 
methodological work. In almost all cases, this was explained in terms of 
the practical experience the student went through during his internship 
(the summer work experience), which was in an established planning agency. 
Students returned from this with a sense of what they wanted from the 
second- year curriculum, more critical of planning school offerings, and 
with a feeling that work in school is somewhat unrealistic in terms of 
what happens on the job: "Anyone can do planning;" there is no place 
on the job for advanced statistics or methods; there is a tremendous 
discrepancy between planning education and practice, especially in deal- 
ing with the political problems of getting things done* 

This group indicated future goals of working in planning agencies, 
usually in smaller cities or metropolitan areas or a Model Cities admin- 
istration. Many described their work as "wi thin the structure," and 
where "your power was based on your effectiveness. " 

A smaller group expressed dissatisfaction with the program (but not 
to the point of withdrawing). Part of this group was concerned with 
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the other aide of the coin that attracted the generalist group: they 
reacted against the "lack of substance 11 in the program, in terms of work 
in statistics and methods,, research skills, and functional specialization 
areas. Often they found their substantive 3kills outside the program, in 
other departments like economics. They did respond positively to the recent 
introduction of new coursework in social planning research, 

A more general criticism concerned the kind of assumptions underlying 
the program: the emphasis on what was termed "elitist- technocratic manipu- 
lation of people" by planners; the stress on means as opposed to ends j the 
lack of an explicit social change focus; the ignoring of questions of 
values and goals within the planning courses. They objected to the absence of 
any emphasis on self- presentation skills in the curriculum. The more cri- 
tical in this group planned to leave the field and continue work in 
another area. 

This second group were more vocal in their criticism of the role of 
students within the department. They felt that dissent was toned down by 
the use of faculty pressure and stipends, azid t'w the tendency to create 
parallel committees of student and faculty. Thex-e was a great deal of 
agreement, by students both satisfied and dissatisfied with the program, on 
whether during the two years they became less activist. This was described 
most critically as being "put on a career ladder," oriented to successful 
planning jobs, bought off by stipends, and socialized to middle class roles 
and jobs. In the process of socialization, the internship appears to play 
an important role: most students returned from the sonmer work experience 
in planning' agencies looking for more basic planning skills and less con- 
cerned — in their terms — about values and goals, or alternative roles in 
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planning. The funnel ing of diversity into a dominant professional 
model is reinforced by the lack of a diversified fieldwork component 
to the program (the ghetto courses have not yet been initiated), and 
what appears as a lack of support for those who are looking for 
alternatives to traditional professional practice. This reflects the 
faculty composition, which is candid about their biases and preferences, 
and in general the limited range of experience available to students. 
To date no formal evaluation has been performed. 

In a review of the first year of the program, the department wrote: 
n Thus, the two goals which were paramount in the original grant applica- 
tion — to train a 'new breed* of planner capable of applying planning 
concepts and tools directly to the solution of social problems, and to 
1 sensitize 1 a larger number of planners who will pursue more traditional 
career lines in urban and regional planning — were perceptibly advanced 
during the first year of the program. n It also was indicated that 
"the faculty involved in the social policy planning program feel that 
significant strides were made, during the 1969-1970 year, in the develop- 
ment of theoretical and conceptual constructs regarding the nature and 

19 

roles of social policy planning in the United States. " 

While planners may have been sensitized by their exposure to social 
planning coursework, whether their behavior on the job given the 
programs and policies traditional agencies — will in fact be more 
sensitive th*\n traditionally trained planners is, at this time, moot. 
The placement data in Table XI does indicate that most graduates are 
in traditional planning slots, and not in the newer Model Cities or 0E0 
programs. There is little in the way of evidence that new theoretical 
or conceptual constructs regarding the nature and roles of social policy 
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planning have been developed. In this sense, the claim to have trained 
a 'hew breed" of planner wuld appear to be over-stated: the program 
has been weak in providing substantive policy skills to participants, and 
graduates have gravitated to traditional agencies (this may be because of 
their orwn interests, a by-product of their training, or because there is 
no viable employment alternative at present) * 
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4. Berkeley . 



The Berkeley program was in many ways the most ambitious in 

its stated objectives, included in which would be. training a new 

generation of academic and professional leaders, and developing a 

new educational structure in the department* The proposal stated, 

If we are successful, our graduates will be among 
the shapers of the social policies planning field, 
and the future of the field is still too vague to 
permit us to chart career lines. We can say vith 
confidence only that the convergence of expectations 
among professionals engaged in a wide spectrum of 
activities does seem to signal a new convergence 
among the professions. If we are right, and if that 
convergence does furnish the basis for a new and 
positive approach to mental health and human deve- 
lopment, career opportunities for our graduates 
will abound. 

We seem to share an image of the new academic style 
that we discussed in our prospectus. We are agreed 
that it must tap into the traditional scientific 
and humanitarian disciplines, but that it must 
simultaneously build upon the substantive knowledge 
that our individual prof essional schools can best 
teach. We are all determined to find ways of 
further erouing the institutional and conceptual 
boundaries that have demarcated our professional 
schools and academic departments and those that 
have too sharply distinguished instruction, research, 
and public service activities. .we have been 
(taken) by the eagerness of the deans of the pro- 
fessional schools to suppress the autonomy of their 
own professions in favor of a common effort. They 
and we are holding out the hope that this program 
will evolve to become an inter-college degree 
program, rather than one that is localized in our 
department/^ 

It is too early, of course., to say what future lies in store 
for the program graduates. One has completed the program to date, 
and divides time between directing a research institute and teaching 
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His other job choices at the time of graduation included work with a 
private development company and other teaching posts. A respectable 
showing, but not at all unuBual for the graduates of a tfell-known 
department at a major university. 

The assessment by faculty of students involved in the program is 
that they are good — varied in background and previous experience 
and bright. Some argue that thev are not the best, as a group, in the 
planning department. 

While judgment is deferred on the future of graduates by the nature 
of things, there are some indications that the other major objective — 
change in the educational structure, a new academic style, the wither- 
ing away of boundaries — remains as elusive as ever. Boundaries have 
not, in general, broken down within the planning department or the 
university as a whole, although individual students are crossing. 
Much of the Berkeley program's proposed evaluation was based on an 
epidemiological model: the diffusion of ideas from the program would 
change structures in other departments. There is no question that cer- 
tain other departments have changed, reflecting more emphasis on 
interdisciplinary work and policy problems, but these appear as part 
of a general university-wide movement generated by pressures more 
pervasive than the model of the Department of City and Regional Planning. 

A second aspect of the Berkeley objective, that the. program evolve 
towards an inter-college degree program, is certainly not in evidence. 
Quite the opposite, more departments are developing parallel programs, 

based on their own traditions and professional perspective. Many of 
these overlap, students cross among them and draw on faculty in other 
areas, but: each program preserves its measure pf autonomy. The most 
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recent to develop is the Public Affairs program, referred to above. 
Quite apparently, it is not about to concede the field to city 
planning, or any other program, nor was some sort of merger with 
city planning ever held as a suitable alternative (although social 
policy students take courses from some Public Affairs faculty). 
In fact, one faculty member in the social policy program estimates 
that there are thirty-seven urban policy-related degree programs 
at Berkeley, and by loose count 1,400 to 1,600 courses which relate 
to urban affairs: and th^rolif eration continues. In any case, 
the direction of current events is towards increasing proliferation 
of programs, deans who are still very much concerned with preserving 
boundaries, and a widespread diffusion of similar objectives. 

While the social planning program has not changed its external 
environment to any great extent, it has performed well on its own 
terms. It has built up a rich offering of courses, has attracted 
good students (in the faculty view), and required them to take 
courses outside the department. Similarly, it has attracted students 
from public affairs, public health, architecture, social welfare, 
etc., to social policy planning courses. The program has introduced 
a sequence in deliberate social change that, for a professional 
department, represents an important addition: the use of the self 
in social action, exploring self-awareness and a clinical approach 
to change. Of the programs considered, only Florida State and 
Berkeley have attempted work in this area, quite surprising in view v 
of the way planners by necessity interact with other people in the 
course of their work. 
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On the other side, there are faculty members who suggest that "if 
we encourage people to raise questions of meaning and purpose, to be 
self-aware, as a standpoint from which to explore policy issues more 
sensitively, we also need to help them work back to a more pragmatic 
level of analysis. Questions of value and identity can ultimately 
only be resolved provisionally and privately, from a sense of tne mean- 
ing of one's own experience; and, if the analysis of policy had to wait 
for anbwers to these questions, it would wait forever. So it seems 
important that self-awareness should not become stuck in an intro- 
verted preoccupation with personal values. Yet, at the same time, 
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this awareness ir needed for any sophisticated analysis. n The three- 
course sequence that explores this area of self -awareness and deliber- 
ate change has been very much a group experience, making the students 
in general close and tight knit. In assessing its impact, some faculty 
members, argue that it has fostered a sensitivity to and awareness of 
value issues in policy that is not found in other planning specializations 
or programs. Some other faculty feel that the sequence has encouraged 
the development of an.elitisc group, with a smugness that damages relations 
with others in the department. 

The students are varied in background and in research interests, 
which range over the police, public education, disability, public health, 
governmental reorganization, Model Cities, etc. For them, the program 
is a setting, a place of opportunities: they came looking for flexibility 
and support — a "place where people are into things." All interviewed 
were enthusiastic about it. 
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Under the program, the students bear the burden of developing 
the new field of social policy and integrating the material that they 
gather when they cross traditional academic lines* It is the students 
who are expected to go out and get the pieces of problems--f rom economics, 
political science, public health, sociology, etc., and to re-conceptualize 
what the.y have garnered. The faculty are available as resources and 
sounding boards, as specialized sources in themselves, but they are not 
(necessarily) involved in the interc ' scipl inary work. A conflict 
arises, at least from the student view, because while the student goes 
out and is responsible for integrating new fields, the faculty remain' 
as program administrators and, more importantly, judges of individual 
performance. Students were dissatisfied with how goals were set for 
the program and with their lack of participation in chis. They found 
some of the faculty difficult to talk to about their work. And they 
resented the double messages: do what you want, on the one hand; and 
we are judging you, on the other. Most otudents felt that communication 
became more difficult after the first year of the program, when according 
to them, the faculty tended to become less interested in where tjae pro- 
gram was going in general. Many, however, felt that this. would change 
as the new chairman became more active in the department. 

The students interviewed emerged as a highly differentiated group. 
Unlike the student bodies at the three programs described above, 
they were all actively involved in outside field projects and 
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research projects, but in addition, were exploring new roles and new 
areas in a way which contrasted with other programs. At the same time, 
some faculty members felt that while the students were being exposed to 
a wide range of disciplines, they were not getting involved in enough 
depth to insure mastery — th^t the exposure to other fields was super- 



The ideal graduates, it was felt, would be "credible, aggressive, 
and recognizable," either in writing "great books" or guiding policy. 
They would appear to be credible — eclectic, drawing on different 
methods, real problem oriented, and capable. There is some question, 
among faculty at least, whether they are aggressive — "not afraid of 
policy"; at. present, role expectations tend to be academic as opposed 
to action oriented. They are not yet recognizable as a group, simply 
because the social policy planning option at Berkeley is not yet a 
"way of thought" of a coherent, readily identifiable set of concepts 
and skills. 



f icial. 
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E. Evaluation 



Comparing these programs with one another is like comparing 
apples and oranges: differences in objectives and approaches make 
inter-program comparisons difficult. Granting this, what kind of 
statements can be made about these four programs? Given the con- 
straints of the short time the programs have operated and the dif- 
ficulty in specifying inputs and outcomes in education, what kind of 
preliminary evaluation emerges? 

For analytical purposes, two types of training programs are 
differentiated: instrumental and clinical. The divison is based on 
three related variables: 

One, the basic assumptions concerning the nature of social 

policy (does it constitute a loosely bound field of interest or 

is it a discipline on its own terms? Is social policy planning a 

discipline, as some contend: 

Social administration as a subject is not a messy 
conglomeration of the technical _ad hoc ■ It has been 
slowly conceptualizing its major fields of research 
and teaching....! happen to believe that as a 
subject social administration has begun to develop 
a body of knowledge and a related set of ; concepts 
and principles. It is in the process of knowledge 
building which is one of the attributes of science. ^ 

or is it a field?) 

Social administration cannot be studied in isolation 
from major social sciences. Most of its body of 
knowledge could be incorporated in these disciplines..*, 
it has scant theoretical structure. Its methods 
are dictated by the problem at hand and are not a 
1 discipline. 1 It is a 'field' the development of 
collective action for social welfare in which" 
scholars drawn from the various disciplines try to 
clarify problems. .. .Indeed, much of the best research 
in social administration goes on under other titles. 
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Two, the style of teaching and learning that characterizes the 
program (does it stress a symmetrical > joint student- teacher learning 
process, or does it employ a more traditional, asymmetrical teacher 
to student transfer process?). 

Three, the structure of the course of study (does the program 
place emphasis on the synthesis of a range of materials and disci- 
plinary skills, or does it stress a set of core skills, methods, and 
applications?) . 

In terms of these variables, the instrumental type tends to 
assume that social policy planning incorporates a set of problems, 
methods, solutions, etc., that is both teachable (i.e. can be trans- 
ferred from teacher to student in more or less traditional forms) and , 
applicable to professional practice. Programs in this category tend 
to emphasize preparation for traditional professional planning roles, 
and to be relatively self-contained in terms of problems considered, 
methods and techniques, etc., and relatively constrained in the use 
of the university and the community. The clinical type, on the other 
hand, attempts to explore social policy as a problematical field of 
inquiry, stressing individual integration and synthesis of diverse 
material and inquiry, emphasizing innovations in teaching and learn- 
ings, and holding a pluralistic model of subsequent professional roles. 

In the instrunental group would be Florida State, Puerto Rico, 
and North Carolina; Berkeley would be in the clinical category. 
(Among the non-NIMJi supported programs discussed, M.I.T., at bcth Ph.D. 
and Masters levels, and Brandeis could be grouped with Berkeley, with 
the Master's level public policy programs more appropriately grouped 
with the instrumental group. 
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The emphasis in programs of the instrumental type is in deve- 
loping and teaching applications and solutions to social policy 
planning. The orientation is to professional practice and training 
In a more traditional city planning sense. Programs tend to stress 
traditional teaching of a core of descriptive and prescriptive 
materials on planning agencies and programs, and methods of analysis 
and problem solution. In general, given the synthetic nature of 
the field, the integration of material relating to. social policy 
issues is a faculty process. Characteristically, the emphasis is 
programmatic. Training models and anticipated professional roles 
tend to be more specific and less diverse than in the clinical 
prog r cims . 

In the clinical group, the assumption is (ideally, as we shall 
see) that the field of social policy planning is at present, 
"unteachable : ,f that it is a broad area of interest in which there 
is little that can be passed in the traditional sense from teacher 
to student that applies to the field as a whole, although specifics 
from relevant disciplinary or professional areas can be taught. In 
general, this position holds that it is up to individuals to inte- 
grate and to put together individual programs and insights; ideally, 
this can be facilitated by a joint faculty-student learning process, 
in which everyone is both a studsnt and a resource. 

Programs in the clinical category tend to be problematical in 
oriuntation. One objective is to provide a setting for the indivi- 
dual integration and synthesis of a range of disciplinary skills 
and interests with a variety of real-world experience. In- this sense, 
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the clinical style implies internalization of the target system 
(welfare, education, drug abuse, rehabilitation, etc.) and identi- 
fication with, empathy for, and understanding of the client/target, 
his system of values, and his view of the world, as a basis for 
policy or action. The learning model says that because the fi6ld is 
diverse, undeveloped, and oriented to problems, learning must be a 
joint student and teacher exploration. Role models tend to be 
multiple, and somewhat vague, reflecting individual blends of 
academic, professional, administrative, and change agent orientations. 
Programs in this category tend to reflect the ambiguity of the field 
as Lhey see it, with its complexity in terms of issues of choice and 
conflict, and tend to be less f, neat M in terms of ready descriptions 
of what the program is all about and what subsequent roles will 
involve. 

The criteria for judging the performance of training programs 
based on these different assumptions must of necessity differ. In 
the case of the clinical type programs, the critical question is 

whether or not the structure of the program facilitates the process 
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of joint learning, whether it enables individuals to break boundaries, 
whether it supports the search for synthesis. Problems associated 
with this approach include the difficulty -in assessing quality, in 
ensuring scholarship in the absence of traditional guidelines, over- 
coming the weight of older, established roles, and deciding who judges 
whom and how programmatic goals are to be set. 

For the instrumental program, the criteria involve the complete- 
ness of the training (are there gaps?), the ability of faculty to 
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convey the material, the existence of research as a basis for applied 
work and teaching, and the adequacy of the role conceptions used as 
training target. The problem with this ap :::ch is that in those 
cases where the field does not exist as a dise'ete and bounded 
entity, the entire burden of integration and synthesis falls on 
the faculty . In the face of ambiguity, the tendency may be to revert 
to pre-existing professional identifications . 

In this sense, the difficulty in mounting a truly effective 
training program in social policy planning is enormous. The field 
is not developed, there is no consensus as to its boundaries, its 
central puzzle is elusive. In short, many of the difficulties asso- 
ciated with the three programs in question here stem from the fact 
that social planning is not (yet?) a discipline. 

In taking the instrumental group (Florida State, Puerto Rico, 
and the University of North Carolina) as a unit (rather than indi- 
vidually as a function of their stated objectives, as above), it is. 
worth noting the constraining effect of time: in a two-year pro- 
gram, there are definite limits to the depth of study that is 
possible. In all these programs there is an attempt to teach a 
great deal the planning process, social structure, social policy 
issues and processes, and substantive work as well (housing, health, 
welfare, education, etc.). Somewhere, something has to be spread 
thin. In most cases, the first to be sacrificed is depth in a 
substantive area: there is not enough time for a four or five 
course sequence — enough to provide mastery — in a functional 
area like education, welfare, housing, etc. 
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Of these instrumental programs, none offers basic course work in 
the contextual areas of social policy: poverty, race, institutional 
analysis or social class analysis. This either comes in bits-and- 
piecos as part of other courses, or as part of an introductory course. 

These substantive omissions reflect the professions 1 origins of 
the faculties which are drawn primarily from city planning, with a 
minority from social welfare. The pattern of their education included 
exposure to a range of issues and disciplines plus a specialization 
in a particular area: economics, social research, planning theory, 
ate. The tendency then, is to develop applications of these speciali- 
zations (e.g. survey research techniques in city planning, the economics 
of housing), but drawing on basic work being performed elsewhere. Thus, 
basic research on poverty or race is typically carried out by econo- 
mists, sociologists, and political scientists rather than city planners. 

There are other biases in faculty composition. There is in gen- 
eral a lack of policy experience: the outside experience of most 
faculty involved was in planning research or consultation, not admi- 
nistration oyfcolicy formulation. Administrative experience in line 
agencies is rare in these programs. So is experience in the executive 
branch of government, as mayor's staff analysts or policy advisors. 
At the same time, there is little collective experience in working 
with neighborhood and community groups, as advocate planners. There 
is £ definite orientation away from work with small groups. 

In the context of the instrumental programs, the dominant paradigm 
for explaining how things work is disjointed incrementalism (this will 
be examined in more detail in Section III, below). At issue here is'" 




not the objective reality of this interpretation of decision making^ 
but the virtual exclusion of alternative formulations in the teach- 
ing of these programs. The practical effect of this is to inhibit 
any student/f acuity exploration of alternatives, either as inter- 
pretations of social problems, or as possible new roles for planners. 
Those students who through experience or inclination are outside the 
dominant model tend to be unsupported in these programs; there is 
no forum to facilitate the search for something different, and at 
the same time, little opportunity to participate in redefining goals, 
etc., relating to the program,, 

The "narrowness" is reinforced in other ways: inside the 
university, most program faculty admit the resources of the larger 
community are underutilized. Again, this is in large part a func- 
tion of time. In schedules that include two sets of core require- 
ments, there is relatively little opportunity to exercise choice 
from other departments. Pre-requisite requirements further inhibit 
moving out. Perhaps more basic is the high cost of information. 
It is often difficult to know about courses in other departments, 

both for faculty and students in a particular department. From 
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interviews, it appears that the process is largely through word- 
of-mouth from fellow students, with a resultant clustering, and 
faddishness, that is not optimal. 

Outside the university, fieldwork and outside projects are 
limited (although all programs were making efforts to improve per- 
formances in this area). While students universally regarded these 
as valuable, they did not receive credit for participation, if indeed 

placements were available. . 
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In place of formal evaluation, these programs have relied on 
informal mechanisms. Quite simply these involved feedback from the 
market, and the channels for information are centralized around the 
department chairman. The criteria are some sort of informal equation 
of starting salaries, respectable placements, promotion. Interestingly, 
most, programs also proposed these considerations as elements in their 
formal self-evaluations. In either case, the concern is more w ? th the 
impact and impression of the program than with the process of learning 
and teaching. 

The perceived emphasis on respectability is an important part of 

the process of socialization, which students described as being "put 

on a career ladder." Departmental models and student internship 

experiences were important factors in this process, which tended to 

reduce activism and supplant "idealism" with realism* The evidence 

for this is suggestive, but^ for example^ students interviewed in these 

programs were not involved in a search for new work roles (e.g. communal 

practice, consumer advocates) were not "counter culture" in life style, 

or politically radical. (These are proxy variables, to be sure, but 

nevertheless there is a definite contrast involved along just these 

lines between certain programs, e.g. Florida State and Berkeley.) 

The interaction of these tendencies results in a serious deflection 
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of objectives . All the programs start with the assumption that it is 
necessary to do more than deal with the delivery of the established 
social services. Exactly this point is often used to differentiate 
social policy planning programs from those originating in schools of' 
social work social work schools, so the reasoning goes, are pre- 
occupied with the delivery of social services, and oriented to 



individuals, while city planning schools are concerned with the* 
interaction between the environmental and social, systems. Yet, 
despite this premise, and despite the best intentions of many of the 
faculty, the new effect o^ background, experiences and curriculum 
materials is to revert to a concentration on delivering social 
services. This is as true of the paradigmatic social planning 
programs Model Cities and 0E0, which are invoked as the examples 
of applied social planning practice as it is of these particular 
training programs (see below, Section III.) 

In summary, these programs are concerned ultimately with only 
a part of system subsumed under social policy, that part which 
deals with programming social services. In doing so, social plan- 
ning is hard pressed in competition with specialists in various 
social service functional sectors (health, welfare, education, man- 
power N , and, on another front, hard pressed by policy analysts, who 
claim that their quantitative tools are applicable to the whole 
range of policy areas with a bonus of political awareness thrown 
in as well . 

The general categorization of this group of programs should 
not suggest that all three programs in the instrumental group are 
subject to these factors to the same degree. There is variation, • 
as has been suggested in the sub-sections dealing with each pro- 
gram above, and on many of these points faculty are trying to 
improve program performance. Puerto Rico, with its societal 
concern and the awareness of dependency as a theme in social issues, 
is more "anti-establishment 11 oriented than Florida Ttate or North 
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Carolina. North Carolina iB developing increasing strength in methodo- 
logy; Florida State is developing a nucleus around the behavioral 
sciences. 

In the clinical approach — the Berkeley program being the chief 
example the evaluative question is centered less on what is taught 
and more on what, and how, people are learning. As stated above, the 
assumptions of the Berkeley program emphasizing interdisciplinary 
work and joint student/ faculty learning — are consistent with the 
view of social policy as a developing, not developed, field. The 
actual performance of the Berkeley program, however, appears to fall 
short of achieving these (ambitious) goals. Similarly, the M.I. To 
program, which has not stated these objectives in as explicit fashion 
as Berkeley and which has done less, in a formal administrative sense, 
to implement them, suffers many of Berkeley's same weaknesses. This 
suggests that the problems involved are formidable deriving from 
both the planning profession and the nature of large, contemporary 
universities . 

The notion of learning which underlies the Berkeley program, and 
others sharing this approach, has two aspects: one, that both faculty 
and students share the commitment to joint learning; and two, that 
the program structure facilitates, and does net inhibit, individual 
efforts at pulling together pieces of the field and integrating them 
into something new. 

During the first year of the program, a joint faculty student 
seminar examined, and attempted to define, the field of social policy; 
the experience, as recalled by students interviewed, was in general 
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frustrating, but did provide the basis for group cohesion and spirit. 
A subsequent seminar in education policy provided a substantive 
area in which a variety of individual skills was relevant, and was 
more satisfying. Newer students to the program, however, Celt that 
the faculty dropped interest after the first year, and that since 
then the commitment to joint exploration has not been forthcoming* 
While communication on an individual basis with faculty members has 
developed to some degree (certain faculty members were considered 
more difficult to talk to than others), the group process by and 
large has been institutionalized around the series of courses taught 
by Leonard Duhl , a psychiati ist , on the use of the self in social 
change. Duhl has also served as the advisor to many social planning 
students. But while this has helped to maintain strong group feel- 
ing among certain social policy planning students , it is not the 
same as a collaborative faculty-student ent^nrise, centering as it 
does on a sub-group of students and a single faculty member. 

Nor, from the student point of view, has the collaborative ap- 
proach worked in courses or seminars that rely on traditional faculty- 
student relationships. It is not unusual, given the diverse background 
of the social policy students, for their experience when taken together 
to outweigh a faculty member's limited pol icy /outside experience by 
several times in years or range. 

Rather, student group identification has been most effectively 
reinforceJ by the practice of preparing for exams together (a process 
which involves students mapping out a field, writing questions, and 
teaching each other). 
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Programatically, the faculty still determines what is and what 
is not acceptable. They give the exams, they pass students through 
the various gates, and they make the decisions regarding courses and 
advise students what to take. Students do not participate in shaping 
the goals of the program and are still subject to the overall' view of 
the faculty that shapes the field. 

The question at issue is whether the Berkeley program has gone 
far enough to insure that i<ts objectives will be met. Thus, while 
there is agreement, ir che social planning pr.ogr.am^ that students, 
not faculty, are responsible for pulling together the places of the 
emerging field, the freedom for the students to choose their own 
programs and design their own education is not apparent. From the 
student point of view, the structure of the program has not been 
opened up enough really to generate the great breakthroughs that were 
anticipated. The commitment to collaborative learning on the part of 
the faculty has not been sustained, and innovations which might faci- 
litate this have not been introduced (opening up funds for student 
administered research, gaming and simulations involving both groups, 
vouchers good for study in a variety fo contexts, student- taught 
courses and workshops, etc.). On the positive side, students felt 
that there were individual faculty members that they could talk to, 
and that the presence of a new chairman would improve communication 
within the program. 

The second objective achieving a truly interdisciplinary pro- 
gram — has been frustrated by the intrandgence of academic depart- 
ments in general, the difficulties in achieving the necessary depth 

to establish mastery of outside fields, and the difficulty 
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in establishing credibility for interdisciplinary degrees. It 
should come as no surprise to anyone familiar with universities 
that those are difficult obstacles to surmount. The failure to 
make more progress towards these goals suggests that the means 
proposed were insufficient. 

The case of the M.I.T* program is in many respects similar. 
It has described and set up the field as one which students are 
to form and integrate for themselves, suggested collaborative 
approaches to learning, and opened up the possibility of inter- 
disciplinary learning. Achievement has been limited by many of 
the same factors that were discussed for the Berkeley program: 
faculty-student collaborative efforts have not materialized, even 
to the extent of the Berkeley program; interdisciplinary efforts 
are institutionalized in joint degree programs with economics o^ 
with political science, and while successful, represent something 
less than the broader objectives of the Berkeley program; and inter- 
views suggest that the fragmentation of the department and a per- 
sistent anomie makes student-faculty communication far more difficult 
than in the Berkeley case (see July 1970, AIP for an extended 
discussion of this). 

In general, then, the Berkeley program is more open than 
most departments, but the innovations introduced to date as part 
of the social planning program are not sufficient to break through 
to a new critical mass — the achievement of a new academic style. 

Taking these programs together, is it possible to derive 
performance standards for this new academic style? Chi the basis 
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of the programs this paper considers, there are some suggestions that 
can he made. Five components (the disciplinary mix, students, faculty, 
research, and fieldwork) appear to be critical in designing a model 
educational structure and process for teaching and learning in an 
eclectic, developing field like social policy. Together, these 
constitute performance standards for an interdisciplinary, policy- 
oriented program. This is not to suggest that the entire range of 
issues involved in relating educational objectives to program 
design is exhausted by these five factors, but only to underline 
those selected factors which appear most important in relation to 
the social policy planning programs covered in this study. 

In looking at the performance of these programs, it becomes 
clearer that the institutional and traditional obstacles to innova- 
tion related to these five factors are manifold. The problems in 
mounting social policy planning programs of this kind within the 
university setting with disciplinary autonomy, departmental 
organization, and a complex system of rewards should not be 
understated. As representatives of specific cases within a more 
general and widespread effort to introduce innovative programs in 
universities, the performance of the .programs under consideration 
in this study'must be seen in the context of these constraints to 
be fairly understood. Evaluation of these cases suggests that unless 
adequate means (resources, social and institutional inventions, com- 
mitments, etc.) are proposed and can be commanded by program 
developers, innovative program objectives are not likely to be 
achieved . 
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1. The disciplinary mix : The critical issue in formulating 
educational objectives for an extensive field like social policy would 
appear to be the tension between adequately covering the number of sub- 
areas involved while maintaining a level of research and analysis 
sufficient to insure a quality of scholarship that allows the acquisition 
of substantive skills. 

24 

As an umbrella concept, social policy covers an extensive area: 

the analysis of policy formulation and its intended and unintended 
consequences ; 

' -- the study of social needs, how they are defined, how they change 
over time, how they relate to existing and proposed interventions, and 
the study of social problems, variously defined, like race, poverty; 

the study of social services, transactions, and transfers, 
problems of access to and utilization of these, patterns of geographic 
location, their distribution and the outcomes or consequences of those 
services , et c . ; 

the study of the structure, function, organization and 
administrative processes of institutions and agencies; 

the study of distributive and allocative patterns in the command 
of resources and the impact of social services, transactions and trans- 
fers on these patterns; 

the study of the roles and functions of professionals, elected 
officials, and administrators in the operation of social welfare 
agencies and institutions; 

the study of the nature and' distribution of social costs and 
benefits ; 
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~- the study of the social rights of citizens as users and 
participants in social services and social programs; 

the study of the role of government at all levels in defining 
rights to social property through social and administrative law; 

the development of methods of planning, policy analysis 
and evaluation, decision making, etc., appropriate to social policy; 
and 

-~ the study of social change. 

A program that attempts to deal adequately with this range of 
issues is immediately involved in a number of disciplinary areas; 
6ocial policy becomes a 11 supradiscipline .... based on behavioral 
sciences and analytical approaches, relying also on decision theory, 
general systems theory, management sciences, conflict theory, strategic 
analysis, systems engineering, and similar modern areas of study.... 
at the same time, it must accept tacit knowledge and experience as 
important sources of knowledge, in addition to more conventional 
methods of research and study.... as well as deal with the contributions 
of systematic knowledge and structured rationality to human and social 
conscious self-direction. But in addition it must clearly recognize 
the important roles of both extra-rational processes and/or irrational 
processes .... M Policy studies must draw on descriptive and prescrip- 
tive components taken from economics, political science, sociology, 
social psychology and psychology, organization theory, 'management 
sciences, operation? research and, some would add, history and 
philosophy. 
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In addition, n a multiplicity of learning methods is required. 
These methods in addition to more traditional lectures, read- 
ings, exorcises, colloquia, and seminars have to include, as 
a minimum: gaming, cases and projects, internship, new type of 
dissertations, and study tours. AJso, some experimentation with 
task directed T-group methods is indicated. 11 ^ 0 

Given the extent of the curriculum and the variety of roles 

involved, one observer has noted: 

Although one must be wary of unrealistic, 1 Leonardesq^e 1 
aspirations which diffuse competence and create the risk 
of 'dilletantish 1 skimming, the policy scientist must 
bear som?. of the same marks of the disciplined genera- 
list. That is, he must be able to view problems from 
multiple perspectives, he must have broad search 
patterns, and must have a comprehensive framework 
which enables him to consider the strengths and weak- 
nesses of various analytic schemes relative to differ- 



i analvt 
>lems. 



ent sorts of prob] 
The pressure to include so much material, and in so many ways, 
tends to force these programs to the Ph.D. level where students 
have already acquired a disciplinary base and where program flexi- 
bility allows them time to acquire new skills in depth and ample 
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scope to integrate learning, research, and applications. 

2. Stu dents . Students, of course, are expected to be of high 

calibre, preferably with some kind of outside experience — work 

in a complsx organization, Peace Corps, political or community 

organization, etc. One observer notes that "short internship 

programs during academic studies are no substitute for this 

requirement, being too artificial and too protected to serve 
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as a useful surrogate for real work experience. 
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Obviously, thv desired heterogeneity of students enrolled in programs 
of this type may itself create problems, as in the need to deal at one 
and che same time with students of widely different levels of prepara- 
tion tn basic skills, e.g., mathematics. 

A related problem concerns the relative backgrounds of students 
with undergraduate engineering-science majors and those ^ith social 
science humanities majors. "In many respects, the educational task 
of the public policy unit is to extend the perspectives of each group 
to that: of the other: to teach people with analytic backgrounds to 
adapt their skills to a public policy pror. m environment and to 
infuse those with the generally less ri>vrous social science back- 
ground with some intellectual toughness in the form of systematic 
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modes of thought and analysis. 1 ' 

3- Facul ty . The requirements for faculty are even more demanding 

The innovative nature of the proposed program constitutes 
a great challenge to the faculty and imposes on it a 
significant burden. It is up to the faculty to build 
up a new discipline while teaching it; this requires 
not only the qualities of all high-grade academic work 
but involves also capacities to stand alienation from 
the traditional disciplines and to accept negative 
reactions from the traditional peer. groups. 

Collectively, they must represent a variety of disciplines; 
individually, they must be able to stand the ambiguity of working 
in a developing field and, importantly, they must be able to work 
closely with students. At least some of them must have extensive 
experience in applied policy analyst:;. 

4. Rese arch: Strong research components are considered 
necessary to insure a supply of relevant teaching materials, 
'Wi'.iCunanre of close contact with policy realities and development 
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of knowledge through applied research in policy analysis, reorgani- 
zation of policy-making units, social experimentation, and similar 
policy advisory and policy-making improvement activities. 1 

5. Fieldwork : This provides students with experience in 
real and realistic policy applications and is considered "critical 
for integration of knowledge, for development of capacities, to 
apply knowledge to concrete policy problems, and for conveying 
tacit knowledge and skills. 

Even in a setting where these elements can be molded together 
in a cohesive organizational form, it seems likeLy that student- 
faculty relations will continue to pose difficulties. The Berkeley 
program, for example, started with a comuitment to joint student- 
faculty collaborative learning, arguing that this form was appro- 
priate to the emerging field. The relationship has proven difficult 
to maintain, and in student perceptions at least, has broken down. 
Part of this difficulty seems inherent, for while faculty remain, 
student populations turn over yearly; collaborative work, for 
faculty members, may thus involve considerable redundancy. Con- 
siderations of status and relative position in the university 
community are also involved; and there are few existing models on 
which faculty or students can draw. 

In any case, the pressure for joint student-faculty work, 
and increased student demands for participation in developing and 
managing the program is real and likely to persist. From the 
student perspective, their collective experience, in terms of 
years or range of policy activities, may well outweigh that of 
many faculty members. 
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Of course, opinions will vary widely on the extent of appropriate 
student roles. With respect to public policy programs, Dror, for 
example, has warned that students may be motivated 11 to try and 'soften 
the* program. . . .and that the essentially' intellectual, clinical and 
'policy oriented 1 approach may result in adverse reactions by students 
who may prefer 'action 1 to analysis and try to move the program into 
'change agent 1 directions .... the faculty must maintain sufficient 
control over the program to bring the students to more advanced states 
student participation should be encouraged and student influence wel- 
comed, but without being permitted to determine the basic features and 
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orientations of the program. 11 

Others argue that, especially in the context of programs like 
social policy planning at Berkeley, where the burden of interdisciplin 
ary synthesis is placed on the students, students should have far 
greater autonomy to teach themselves, to design their programs, to 
initiate joint research projects and learning settings. Various 
institutional arrangements might facilitate this, including student 
adminiscered research funds (as at M.I.T„) increased control over 
program development, provision of funds or vouchers (perhaps good at 
other universities), gaming situations, etc. The critical dimensions 
will be insuring quality of scholarship, and from faculty point of 
view, faculty autonomy. 

Nor do these considerations of content, interdisciplinary 
relations, and joint exploration of new teaching methods exhaust the 
list of problems inherent in teaching social policy. Dror, in sum- 
marizing a series of papers on the subject, notes in addition to many 
of the issues mentioned above, the following dilemmas: 
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elite programs versus minority advancement; 
academic orientation versus action and 'change agent 1 
orientation; 

— preparation for novel professional staff positions versus 
preparation for existing senior policy-making line position, both 
in political and in civil service; 

lack of attention to the relationship between policy 
research and policy sciences teaching — perhaps because of the 
difficulties of building up significant policy research activi- 
ties at universities and the absence of frank confrontation of 
value issues involved in the teaching of policy sciences.^ 

The social policy planning programs in this study appear 
relatively weak when viewed as efforts to develop interdisciplin- 
ary and innovational learning programs in the university setting. 
The programs do not include anything near the suggested range of 
disciplines. Nor can they be characterized as interdisciplinary, 
in the sense of related disciplines grouped under a higher orga- 
nizing principle or construct and at best sharing a common axioma- 
tics; they represent a narrow variety of disciplines presented 
simultaneously, but without making explicit the interrelation- 
ships among them. They rely almost entirely on traditional teach- 
ing methods, and the fieldwork and research components in applied 
social policy analysis in most programs are not of adequate depth. 

It has been argued that M in establishing and maintaining an 
interdisciplinary unit, in a disciplinary structured university.*, 
the environmental determinant of long-run viability is a structure 

of supportive relationships with disciplinary units. 
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The programs under study did not, in most cases, display strong 
supportive relationships with other departments and programs. It is 
easy to get the impression that, from the perspective of other depart- 
mental units, social planning curricula represent watered-down material 
from other disciplines, that their students are judged according to 
lower standards, and that their faculties (with individual exceptions) 
do not represent research or scholarship of the first rank. 

Part of this may reflect the traditional objections leveled at 
interdepartmental efforts, area studies, and synthetic programs, 
etc.; much of it, however, appears justified in view of the evaluation 
presented above. The crucial point here is that whatever the objective 
basis for the attitudes involved, the end result is that supportive 
relationships with disciplinary units are noticeably weak. 

What does this evaluation mean from the perspective of the funding 
agency — the Center for Studies of Metropolitan Problems at the 
NatLonal Institute of Mental Health? 

It would be easier to answer this question if there were a clear 
sense of what NIMH intended to get for its money. Whatever the objec- 
tives may have been at a given time, they are now somewhat obscured 
by changes in the administrative directions of the funding branch 
(four different Metro Center chiefs over the period of these grants), 
and by some confusion as to what exactly the grant proposals intended. 
In any case, several goals are evident: to support innovation in the 
planning specialties , overcoming fragmentation, compartmentalization, 
and narrow professionalism; to encourage the introduction of positive 

mental health components into planning specialties; and, ,! if NIMH has 
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any purpose in the social policies and planning areas, it is to 
advance the field by adding new knowledge, and not to crank out 
practitioners.' 135 

Did support of these programs lead to innovation in planning 
practice, the development of new professional roles, or new 
knowledge? Only a qualified answer can presently be given. The 
role, of the Metro Center appears to have been supportive of a set 
of efforts to broaden planning education to include more work 
relevant to social policy. Metro Center support has not introduced 
major innovations in planning education or effected significant 
changes in the state of knowledge concerning social policy questions. 

Within planning education, this support has not, so far, gene- 
rated sufficient momentum to create the new kind of education that 
was talked about in the grant proposals. Instead the funded pro- 
jects supported interested faculty members and helped departments 
move somewhat beyond the confines of traditional planning education. 
In the larger context of city planning practice, hopes for major 
innovational impacts appear. However, the introduction of some 
75 "new breed 11 social planners into the profession on a yearly 
basis could hardly have this kind of effect: New Planners have 
to work up the departmental hierarchies and prove their effective- 
ness; in some cases they are shunted into social service planning 
roles that are peripheral to the major programs being funded within 
agencies. (According to an American Institute of Planners 1959 
survey, less than 4 percent of the membership reported themselves 
as concentrating in "social planning. 11 By way of contrast, 
75 percent reported themselves in Administration for planning 
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and development , n or ''comprehensive physical planning, 11 ) 

Several factors suggest that the Metro Center role in terms of 
these social policy planning programs was to support on-going (and 
important) reforms in planning education, but not to generate or 
advance new knowledge or roles. 

Many significant changes in planning practice preceded the 
funding of these programs. The reaction against urban renewal and 
physical planning had been effected by the time these programs were 
developed, at least so far as planning education was concerned. 
Model Cities and 0E0 programs were underway, attempting some form to 
implement the socially-oriented, comprehensive style of planning that 
lies at the heart of these programs (the bounded ones at least). The 
disappointing performance of 020 and Modal Cities programs, in 
addition, is typically considered political the problem was not 
the availability of planning professionals with social planning 
majors, but Congressional politics, competing Federal agencies, and 
ineffective local government. What is more, much of planning practice 
today is thought to continue to abuse the principles of good social 
planning, despite the presence of trained social planners; once again, 
the problem is not seen as the lack of trained manpower. 

Two, there is no evidence that new social planning roles are 
emerging in response to these programs or in response to demand forces 
in general. Concurrently, Model Cities and 020 programs are being 
cut back, many neighborhoods and communities want to do their own 
planning, and city planning employment is being cut back. 

Three, the development of new knowledge is not much in 
evidence. The discussion above of the Berkeley program suggests some 
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of the problems involved in innovation in this area. 

Four, similar developments in these areas -« planning roles, 
now knowledge, educational innovation, policy emphasis to the 
extent that they have materialized, have also appeared in prograns 
which have not enjoyed NIMH support. The concern for social 
values, for preparing "socially sensitive planners," for develop- 
ing tools and techniques for policy analysis and formulation, 
surfaced in many city planning programs and in university depart- 
ments in general. No single program or funding agency public 
or private can really claim credit for a set of ideas which are 
so widely diffused. 

The harshness of these answers can be tempered: if Metro 
Center support did not generate these new developments, the fund- 
ing did allow programs to bring new faculty into the field, to 
support students, to begin to introduce more effective fieldwork 
projects, and to introduce new course offerings in the social 
policy field. Given the pressures, much of this would have 
happened anyway, but the effect is, in every case, positive, if 
incomplete. 

Did NIMH support lead to new educational patterns, specifi- 
cally new interdisciplinary learning styles appropriate to the 
field of social policy? In the case of the three instrumental 
programs, I argue that it did not: their concern with training 
professionals has meant reliance on traditional forms and patterns. 
In the case of the Berkeley program, a start was made; but, in 
the analysis presented here, the means were inadequate to the 
taek. 
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It is safe to say that none of these programs has fulfilled the 
real potential of the field. The evidence suggests that the field 
at boat defines areas of interest and urgency. In terms of established 
skills and methods readily applicable to practicing planners, the field 
is undeveloped; roles or job opportunities, as presently conceived in 
these programs, do not appear promising. The potential of the field 
is bounded by the need for new knowledge and understanding about how 
policy decisions are made regarding social issues, and in this sense 
the field appears promising for further work* The promise of future 
exploration will involve innovation; however, (and again) the Berkeley 
program should serve as an indication of some of the difficulties 
faced in this task. 

From the point of view of the funding agency the Metro Center 
in this case it is the agency itself which must bear the burden, 
in reviewing applications, of assessing the adequacy of the-means 
proposed to meet the ends desired. If, as in this case, the goal is 
innovation in developing new knowledge in an emerging, multidisciplinary 
field like social policy, it is up to the agency to see that program 
directors recognize and can marshall resources sufficient to deal with 
the institutional obstacles which may inhibit successful performance. 
In the most practical terms, this means insisting that applicants state 
clearly their objectives, and more important, specify in detail how 
these can be met within the constraints of the resources and personnel 
undar the control of the program. 
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F03IN0TKS — SECTION II 



There are some sixty graduate schools of city and regional 
planning. A complete lis'- is available in the Journal of 
the American Institute of Planners, July 1970, p- 232. 
Schools of public policy/pnl j.cy science, while newer, are 
growing in uumbcr. Included arc the following: Program 
in Policy Sciences at State University of New York at 
Buffalo; the Graduate School of Public Affairs at 
University of California at Berkeley; School of Development 
Policj.cs at University of Hawaii; Institute of Puhlic Policy 
Studies at University of Michigan; School of Urban and Public 
Affairs at Carnegie-Mellon University; Program in Public 
Policy Analysis '; the Pels Institute of Local and State 
Covcrnncnt at the University of Pennsylvania; Public Policy 
Program at John F. Kennedy School of Government at Harvard 
University, among others, 

Florida State University, Department of Urban and Regional 
Planning, Application for Training Grant, #M'HH93-01A1 0 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare National 
Institute of Mental Health, Center for Studies of 
Metropolitan Problem?, 2/1/63, pp. 2-50. 
Additional, quotes drawn from Florida State University 
Department of Urban and Regional Planning Program Catalog 
(Tallahassee: Florida State University, 1970). 

Ibid, p. 20. 

University of Puerto Rico Department of Plannning Application 
for Training Grant, #MH12 15 4-01A1 . Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare,, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Center for Studies of Metropolitan Problems, 8/27/69, pp. 16-40 

Janet S. Reiner, "Social Aspects of Housing and Urban 
Development and Social Policy, 11 for Center for Housing, 
Building, and Planning, Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, United Nations, (Wow York: August, 1970), p. 1* 

University of North Carolina, Department of City and 
Regional Planning, Application for Training Grant, #MH11832-01. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* National 
Institute of Mental Health, Center for Studies of Metropolitan 
Problems. 6/10/68, p. 2. 

Ibid., p. 32. 
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8. JbJd., pp. 32-33. 

9. University of California at Berkeley, Department of City and 
Kci'ionnl Planning, Application for Training Grant #MH10823-01. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Institute 
of Mental Health, Center for Studies of Metropolitan Problems. 
6/1/06. 

10. Peter Marris. Memp to Social Policies Planning Faculty, Berkeley, 
Undated, p, 2. 

ii- pp. lo-n. 

12. Thiil. 9 p. 15. 

13. Florida State University Department of Urban and Regional Planning, 
Catalog. (Tallahassee: Florida State University, 1970). 

14. Berkeley Application, op. ci t . » p* 68. 

15. North Carolina Application, op. cit ■ % p. 68. 

16. Florida State Application, op. cit o-» p. 52. 

17. Puerto Rico Application, op. cit., p. 57. 

18. North Carolina Application, op. cit . 3 p. 73. 

19. Department of City and Regional Planning, University of North 
Carolina. Annual Report attached to #MH1 1832-01. 1970-1971. 
p. 10. 

20. Berkeley Application, op. cit . , pp. 56-59. 

21. Marris, op. cit . , p. 2. 

22. K. Titmuss, COMMITMENT TO WELFARE (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1968), p. 22-23, 

23. D. V. Donnison, "The Evolution of Social Administration,' 1 
NEW SOCIETY (October 20, 1966), p. 610. 

24. Titmuss, op. cit., p. 46; also M. Rein, SOCIAL POLICY: ISSUES 
IN CHOICE AND CHANGE (New York: Random House, 1970), Chapter I; 
M. Brooks and M. Stegman, "Urban Social Policy, Race, and the 
Education of Planners," JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PLANNERS (JA1P), XXXIV, No. 5 (Sept. 1968), pp. 284-85. 

25. Y. Dror, "The Teaching of Policy Sciences," SOCIAL SCIENCE 
INFORMATION, IX, No. 2 (April 1970), p. 102-03. 
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26. Ibid., p. 103. 

27. D. Bunker, M A Doctoral Program in the Policy Sciences, 11 
POLICY SCIENCES, V. 2, No. 1 (March 1971), p. 39. 

28. Dror, op. cit ., p. 104 • 

29. Ibid., p. 104. 

30. J. Crocine, "University Centers for the Study of Public Policy, 11 
POLICY SCIENCES, V. 2, No. 1 (1971) , p. 31. , 

31. Ibid., p. 29o 

32. Dror, o p. ci t.« p. 114. 

33. Ibid. , p. 117. 

34. Ib^do, p. 113. 

35. Dror, op. cit., p. 117. 

36. Dror, "Universities and the Teaching of Policy Sciences, 11 
POLICY SCIENCES, V. 2; (1971), p. 83-84. 

37. Crccinc, op. cit . , p." 22. 

38. Center for the -Studies of Metropolitan Problems, National Institute 
of Mental Health. "Fiscal Year 1972 Budget Statement," draft. 
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III. SOCIAL POLICY PLANNING IN CONTEXT 
A. Tnt.rr)rVint;-ir)H 

The intention up to this point has been to present an assess- 
ment of four social policy planning programs within the framework of 
their own stated goals and objectives. The evaluative section which 
concluded Part II suggested that, in a variety of ways, programs 
did not meet all their objectives, some of which included creation 
of a new style of teaching and learning relevant to social policy, 
the development of new methods of analysis, and training for new 
professional roles • 

Part ill attempts to place these training programs in a 
perspective that moves beyond the framework of stated objectives, 
challenging assumptions on which these goals are based and ques- 
tioning the social services delivery focus inherent in most programs. 
It is argued that the reliance on incrementalism and a mode of 
working within the context of current government programs are 
elements in a pattern of thought that treats the social system as 
basically benevolent and holds that social problems can be cured 
by way of rational analysis and technical efficiency. The programs 
have not served as a forum for the exploration of alternatives in 
teaching and research, or for the development of alternative 
diagnostic paridigms or theories of social structure. The status 
quo orientation of the programs in the most basic areas of s.ocial 
structure and poverty analysis may account for the lack of inno- 
vation found in program performance in thinking and teaching about 
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social problems, Programs that could serve as a forum for the 
''Xpl ora I, ion t)f a variety of ulternati ves appear, from thJa perspec- 
I ivf, mi narrow and restrictive. 

H Uy Planning and the Development of Social Policy Planning 
Hoc iuj policy planning emerged as a movement within the city 
planning profession; the contours of social planning were shaped 
in -Major way:; by the existing concern-v and assumptions of the 
profession. On the evidence of the programs presented here, the 
corit i nu i rip, effect of the traditional profession has been to inhibit 
tU'Vt ■ I ' >\n\\(*r\ I <)(' social policy capabilities of more general relevance 

Th" argument of. this section is that many of the weaknesses 
in l.hf performance of individual programs discussed in this paper 
r.:\r\ bo traced back to the professional traditions of city plan- 
ning Included in this would be the research interests of the 
f.'icu 1 i. i c;; involved and the nature of their outside experience, 
the ili ff ieultios in developing or adapting methodologies for social 
P I arm inf., the lack of substantive depth, the concentration on 
existing planning role;-: a:: models, and the need for much more 
tnashirifl and research concerned with the historical and structural 
context of policy an historical view of social legislation, a 
perspective on social change and social welfare in a comparative 
framework . 

The inhibiting effect of the past appears most powerful in 
two critical areas: the persistence of the comprehensive planning 
ideal, and the failure to move beyond a professional, manipulative 
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va i iK! nr i ontnt inn, 

I. The efforts to establish the legitimacy of the new social 
planning movement focused on the continued identification with the 
comprehensive rational planning model. 

Traditional city planning has always relied on a belief in 
l.he efficacy of a comprehensive and rational planning process 
which functions to convert "value choices into concrete programs 
and plan:: for action by choosing among alternative patterns and 
love I:: of allocating resources to reach some predefined goal/' 1 

■X- 

Tho basic mechanism of the planning process relates alternative 
mean:; t'» the attainment of stated ends. Ideally, rational planning 
moan:: consideration of all the alternative actions possible to the 
aci.or, identification of all the probable consequences which would 
flow from the adoption of each alternative, and selection of the 
uurr.l do:: i rable alternative in terms of the given ends, A planning 
of thi- type is implicitly (and on occasion explicitly) the 

v 

ha::i:; for planning practice and education., i.e. planners frequently 
n::c! Uii:: kind of construct to describe their activities or to 



In practice, the rationality of this model is compromised, 
Eri<i:: are not always given in a clear and operational fashion: they 
tond to be general, sometimes trivial, objectives, and frequently 
conflict with each other. The interpretation of general goals is 
often distorted by the values — implicit or explicit of the 
planner. The search for alternatives never considers "all" possi- 
bilities; Satisfying" solutions replace the search for optimum 
dilutions. And finally, a given action has both anticipated and 
unanticipated consequences and the£:e, of course, are never fully 
known beforehand. 
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discuss deviations from the indicated activities. In short, these 
models are important because planners tend to see themselves in 
these terms. 

Thus, Che North Carolina program proposal states: 

....it has become increasingly evident that the 
planning process, as employed by professional 
planners, is as applicable to social problem- 
solving as it is to the solving of physical problems. ^ 

Proposals or interviews from the other programs confirm this 
general confidence in the existence and applicability of a set of 
methods planners alone are able to employ. This hope is consistent 
with much of the early writing concerning "comprehensive social plan- 
ing." Social policy, in this view, consists of a variety of situ- 
ations that, in a kind of challenge-response pattern, call for solu- 
tion: new technologies create new problems, new goals arc developed, 
existing programs must be redefined or reformed, or new target popu- 
lations require new programs. Solutions demand consideration of all 
relevant factors; consideration of problems in totality means consid- 
eration of soaial factors. The result was to be a "new comprehensive- 
ness" linking physical planning with a human resources counterpart, 



* (cont) The planning process is usually modeled as a series of stages. 
The first stage is seen as "planning instigators" — problems that 
require solutions. The second stage is the "definition of need and 
planning task," in which the system bounding the problem to be solved 
is defined, resources are surveyed, the role of special interests 
evaluated, and the critical analysis of facts and values takes place. 
"Formulation of policy" represents a third stage in which the level of 
intervention, the specific goals of intervention, and the appropriate 
actions are indicated. A fourth stage is "programming," indicating 
specific actions, objectives, and costing out alternatives. A fifth 
stage includes "evaluation, monitoring, and feedback," in which the 
results of intervention are related to their intentions and progra- 
matic elements are revised accordingly. 
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expanding the scope to include economic assistance, discrimination, 
job policies, and social services. 

There was widespread agreement among participants in the programs 
that the attempt to graft social policy onto the comprehensive 
planning model had been unsuccessful and unproductive. The rational 
planning model failed to approximate the reality of the social 
planning process in several critical ways. First of all, the model 
suggests that the planning process follows an orderly time sequence, 
where first steps are completed and serve as inputs to subsequent 
stages. Gase studies suggest that the process is more likely to be 
simultaneous than sequential — goals are developed along with pro- 
grams, planning tasks are defined in the process of programming. 
Secondly, the model implies that the planning activity is unitary, 
as if a single actor were performing all functions. In practice, 
planning is spread over several administrative divisions and fre- 
quently over several levels of government. Thirdly, planning takes 
place within the context of organizational behavior. It is subject 
to the effects of hierarchy, conflicting loyalties, and individual 
discretion. At the same time, the planning agenrcy operates in an 
external environment; it must maintain itself, compete for resources, 
satisfy the expectations of its constituencies, and deal with the 
existing vested political interests. Finally, the model distorts 
the crucial role of interpretation and choice. Problems do not 
"appear" for solution independent of other factors but instead 
represent complex processes of identification and consideration of 
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questions of feasibility, self-maintenance, aggrandizement, and 
political capital. The interpretation of problems is not indepen- 
dent of a calculation of possible solutions. Nor is planning 
simply a choice of appropriate programs to suit given objectives, 
because goals frequently conflict. Most social problems do 
not have unique BolutionB: "....the most- important issues in social 
policy concern its social purposes and hence there are no final 
solutions which enable men to choose among social aims, all 
of which are desirable and most of which conflict."^ 



In the training programs understudy, the "new comprehensive- 
ness" had not been, achieved. Indeed it seemed to me to have been 
the wrong model for effective change. Emphasis might have been 
better placed on planning and policies for single services and 
limited purpose programs. The new comprehensiveness had led to 
a kind of superficial treatment of the diverse sectors and substan- 
tive areas which are involved in the notion of social policy, a 
repetition of the generalist bias in planning education. 

In reaction to the weakness of the comprehensive model, some 
schools are stressing a return to "sectoral competence" the substan- 
tive sectors of housing, health, education, manpower, etc., which 
are receiving increasing attention in the instrumental programs of 
this sample. It is as if the profession were issuing a sigh of 
relief and settling down to those areas it knew best all along. 
M.I.T., for example, is strengthening its courses on housing develop- 
ment and has added a series of short courses on nuts-and-bolts plan- 
ning. 
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There is a kind of irony in this about-face. One of the animating 
concerns in the applications for the social planning programs funded by 
NIMH is that discrete functional specializations--prof essions and admin- 
istrative units--were unworkable and unsuited to the nature of social 
problems. Now, in reaction to the (often justified) ambiguity of social 
planning as it was introduced (i.e. uncertain boundaries and processes), 
the trend is to return to sectoral competence--which turns out to be some- 
thing similar to what planners have always done. Supporters justify this 
by arguing that substantive depth is necessary, and that only those who 
master a substantive field have any sense of political feasibility. The 
danger, of course, is that the new specialists will rapidly become locked 
into their particular perspective, into a view of what "ought to be" in 
terms of their own administrative programs. It implies a return to emphasis 
on traditional roles, and away from the policy analyst positions that 
initially appeared so attractive. In other words, the shift is away from 
preparing, say, a mayor's urban policy advisor--an assistant conversant 
with a number of policy areas and some ability and tools to make judgments 
as to priorities among substantive areas, e.g. limited resources should go 
to health care and not housing at this time--to_preparing a housing analyst, 
able to deal with housing problems, but not trained to deal with housing 
vis-a-vis other policy areas; away from an analytical capability and 
methodology in principle applicable to any policy situation or context, 
and towards concentration on specialized sectors. 

2. Social policy planning did not resolve the issues of professional 
values and rapport with client populations , which stimulated the initial 
movement to establish a planning capability with greater sensitivity to 
social problems and the needs of people. 
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InitLally, the introduction of social planning into city planning 
education represented an exhortation to planners to pay more attention 
to the effect of their policies on low income people and to the distribu- 
tion of costs and benefits in planned interventions. These concerns found 
expression in the examination of the impact of middle-class values on pro- 
fessional planning practice and the consequent difficulties in achieving 
rapport with low- income, working class, or ethnic clients or H planned-f or" 
groups* This concern was stimulated most pointedly in Gans 1 The Urban 
Vi 1 lage rs , which described the social impact of urban renewal on a poor 
and ethnic population. Gans wrote that: 

Planners and caretakers provide services based on middle class values... 
These professions work with a distorted picture of the class structure, 
for they generally distinguished only between a middle and a lower 
c Lass ... i ncluding within it both the working and lower class... they 
assume that this combined lower class is basically a frustrated 
version of the middle class, and that it exists only because lower 
class clients cannot gain access to the opportunities and services 
available to the middle class. 

Gans argues that the imposition of middle class values associated 

with professionalism was often based on ignorance of other class life styles 

and values, and was sometimes based on deliberate, ideological judgments. 

This imposition led to serious distortions in policy formulation, the denial 

• of services to those in needy and perhaps most seriousr, the humiliation or 

threat of humiliation of clients from different backgrounds. 

In order to achieve any success in aiding lower class clients, planners 
and caretakers must be able to achieve rapport with them... They must 
establish a professional client relationship that is based on respect 
for the client, and that neither manipulates, patronizes, nor blames 
him for a condition for which he is not responsible. 

The development of a democratic form of rapport .. .will consequently 
require changes in the entire institutional complex of the planning 
and caretaking professions .It demands that dedicated and hardworking 
middle class people give up methods and symbols internalized through 
years of training and practice, and t exchange them for new approaches 
catering to a strange and hostile culture , and to suspicious, deprived 
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people .Some changes can be made, however, by reducing the 
emphasis on middle-class values in professional training, and by 
acquainting the professions with the problems and cultural patterns 
of the lower class as these are unearthed by social science research. 

While these observations might appear somewhat dated today and to 
retain an element of paternalism, their Impact on the planning profession 
in the early 1960's was powerful. 

Advocacy planning represented a major operational attempt of planners 
to deal with concerns of the kind expressed by Gans . It attempted to plan 
in conjunction with community groups, supplying technical expertise and 
organizational skills which would assist them in preparing alternatives to, 
or blocking, plans directed down from city planning agencies, highway 
departments, etc. Advocacy as a planning style was something less than 
satisfactory: it involved major problems of expert-layman relations and 
representation within communities; it often supported questionable ends, 
stimulating local groups towards objectives that could not be achieved; 
was biased towards participation of property owners; and in many ways 
reinforced the existing planning establishment. Yet despite its limita- 
tions, it did represent a re-orientation within the planning profession. 
Advocacy planning opened up many more opportunities for planners to work 
in non-traditional roles; and, whatever its failure, it did serve to give 
some planners and planning students an opportunity to gain a new kind of 
expe rience . 

Interestingly, advocacy planning appears to have played virtually no 

part in any of the social policy planning programs among the NIMH- supported 

projects in this sample. Of the city planning programs, onlyM.I.T. has 

an active advocacy field program for its students, as well as some faculty 

with experience in this role. The other programs, with the exception of 

Puerto Rico, which was in the process of developing some advocacy field 
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projects, did not have this as a developed interest, although, in each 
department more "traditional" urban planning specializations often did 
deal with advocacy styles in both teaching and practice. Faculty in the 
social planning programs did not have advocacy experience. Rather than an 
orientation to small groups, which advocacy implies, the dominant model 
was oriented to "effective" operation within large (planning) organizations . 
Social planning? in other words, was seen as the activity of professionals 
and administrators, a management or analytical problem-solving activity 
performed in an atmosphere remote from considerations of rapport and direct 
interaction with consumers or target populations . 

The lack of the concern for rapport, and the example of advocacy planning, 
underscore what may be termed, harshly perhaps, the e litism of social policy 
planning. On a surface level, these programs represent an elite in the 
way that any graduate educational program at the professional level does: 
a small, highly selected group enjoying high status and privilege. This 
is intensified, in some of these programs, by dividing the department into 
social planners versus the others, a trend most in evidence at Berkeley 
where the social planners constituted a self-styled elite, a self-image 
reinforced by the T-group process of the social change courses and their 
separation from the rest of the department (at least in the perception of 
faculty and some students outside the program). 

But this kind of structural, elitism is, I suggest , less consequential 
than the elitism represented in the most basic assumptions and decision- 
making sLyles of social policy planning as it appears in these programs. 
Thus, although it starts with a stated commitment to social--i.e. peoples'-- 
problems, the mode in which this commitment is viewed, enacted, and 
institutionalized is asymmetrical . The mode is, quite simply, that social 
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planners tell you what your problem is, they interpret it, and devise 
solutions accordingly. It represents an imposition from n the top' 1 with 
the analysis and decision making centered in the hands of social planners 
who, by training at least, have had limited experience outside the rela- 
tively narrow confines of the department and its view of society and its 
priorities. The problem is that the training of planning prof essionals-- 
like that of professionals gene ral ly- - is inappropriately based on the 
medical model. The client, in the case of the social planner, often has 
his own ideas as to what is wrong and what appropriate responses might be 
and these may involve more basic changes in institutions or organizations 
than planners are able or willing to undertake. 

One consequence of this training is that social planners do not learn 
to listen. They are trained to make their own interpretations and to 
develop solutions based on their analytical framework. The curricula of 
the programs tend to exclude the notion of listening; Puerto Rico has done 
the most to develop or apply methods—client analysis, participant observa- 
tion--which might allow people to speak through the professional, but these 
are only a beginning, and not yet a major thrust of their program. 

Three points are at issue here. The training of social planners does 
not provide them with the tools of "good listening 11 or observation, meani'rig 
the ability to collect and analyze in a manner as bias-free as possible of 
what people "out there" do and think. Ideally these tools would include 
participant observation, social survey techniques, ethnographic skills, 
community studies, overlaid on a val ue orientation that recognized the 
importance and validity of the kind of information that would be obtained . 

Second, while most curricula do include some material regarding citizen 
participation in planning, these appear to me very limited in scope. For 
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one, the origins of participation in planning were in co-optation (in 
Sclznick's sense), tnrough citizen boards, presentations to neighborhood 
associations, etc, Even now, it usually means consultation with local 
people, but with the professionals retaining the right to interpret ("what 
you are really saying is... n ) and make final judgments. The terms of parti- 
cipation and the nature of the stakes are considered legitimate as given, 
despite challenges from minority groups, communities, etc. And, again, 
training does not include anything that would effect the basic value orienta- 
tion of the planner to accept alternative forms of participation as legitimate 
or to explore what these might be. 

Third, the relatively narrow range of field experiences in these train- 
ing programs would appear to keep the social planner at a distance and away 
from exposure to other perspectives that might aid him in developing 
sensitivity to people's own preferences and an ability to implement social 
programs non-manipulatively . The training programs are insulated in the 
internal composition of both faculty and student bodies, with the most improve 
ment to date being in the diversification of student enrol lments--surely 
only a small beginning. These programs afford only limited opportunities 
for minority student participation. Even though most departments have made 
efforts to attract them, bl^ack students appear somewhat under represented 
in social planning programs. Interviews with black students at North 
Carolina, Florida State, and M.I.T. suggested one explanation. There was 
a general feeling that they (the black students interviewed) came to get 
something specific "to. take back to the community, M a set of skills of 
immediate relevance and applicability to physical and organizational needs 
as those students saw them. Faced with a choice between more traditional 
planning — with an emphasis on land use, housing development, public 
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facilities, etc. --and social planning, with the vagueness of its content 
and job prospects, they chose the former, There was, in addition, a 
feeling expressed that social planning was intended to sensitize "suburban" 
white middle-class students to conditions in poor or black areas, and that 
certainly was not something black students had to come to planning school 
to get. 

There were no black faculty associated with the social planning 
programs in this study. (North Carolina had two black visiting lecturers 
during 1970-71 who offered courses that many social planning students 
elected. Efforts were underway to recruit a full-time person at the time 
of the site visit.) 

Concurrently, the curriculum in individual programs provided only the 
most limited opportunities—through fieldwork, internships, advocacy pro- 
jects, community participation, or whatever vehicle might facilitate such 
exposure--f or experience in poor areas, in ghettos, other ethnic communities, 
or, on the other hand, with the caretakers and professionals directly 
involved in servicing or policing these communities. 

I consider the narrowness of these programs — the limited opportunity 
they provide for experience of alternatives (alternative subcultures, life- 
styles, work styles, alternative 'political styles, perceptions of change)-- 
a serious weakness. Programmatical ly , the effect is to close off explora- 
tion and to relegate any discussion of values to a level of abstraction 
that insures irrelevance, or worse, moral paralysis. 

Student interviews at the projects offer a perspective on this. Taking 
the Master's programs as a group (North Carolina, Puerto Rico, Florida State, 
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and M.I.T.), students in general reported that they had become less activist* 
during their time in planning school—with the exception of Florida State, 
where the tendency was to report becoming somewhat more activist. In their 
patterns of involvement before coming to- planning school, Florida State stu- 
dents were considerably less active than their counterparts at the other 
schools (reflecting perhaps the influence of the region of origin or their 
coming directly from undergraduate study versus experience working in Peace 
Corps/Vista- type groups. Controlling for student background the pattern of 
socialization appears remarkably consistent, The relatively liberal planning 
ideology tended to bring more conservative students "up" to a moderate level 
of politicization, and to depress the level of more active students back 
to a kind of moderate liberal mean. 

The constraining effect of planning education that this problem of 
socialization suggests is highlighted by a study of Vista volunteers whose 
experience contrasts markedly with that of the planning students in the 
programs considered in this study. The largely white, middle-class, college- 
level background of the Vista volunteers in the sample would compare with 
the background of most planning students. According to the survey, after 
their Vista field service, over a third of the ex- volunteers (from a matched 
sample of. 22,000) reported themselves as "radicalized," and another 50 percent 
reported a "more left" political and social posture, on th*2 basis of their 
exposure to poverty, deprivation, corruption, and "the general failure of 
Government at all levels in relieving poverty conditions . " The study 

*Axtivism is used to indicate organizational activity or participation 
motivated by a political or social concern--political parties, NAACP , SDS , 
Fie Id service . 
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cone luck'd that because volunteers had M an opportunity to learn first: hand 
about the extent of poverty and the extent of indifference, Vista seems 
Lu speed up the politicization process... at least two-thirds of ali Vista 
respondents under age 30 responded negatively to their contracts with 
social agencies, local government agencies, and Federal Government 
agencies . . . (and) 48 percent of former volunteers under 30 said they were 
'suspicious of all government-sponsored social change programs. 1 ^ 

I am suggesting that in the training .programs considered here, 
planning students, unlike the Vista volunteers in the sample, are not pro- 
vided opportunities to test their ideas and awareness against the reality 
of poverty or deprivation, local government operations, or deliberate 
social change attempts. 

The lack of a range of experience and of the tools necessary to con- 
ceptualize and organize this experience, leads social policy planners into 
a manipulative role and at the same time condemns them to ignorance of 
what they need most to know. In a similar vein, Charles Valentine has 
argued for an ethnographic approach to the study of poverty: 

Gradually, we should become less dependent on images of our people 
communicated to us by outsiders such as policemen or social 
workers, for we shall know the people ourselves firsthand. Eventually, 
we will come to regard those outsiders, not as authoritative sources 
of information, but as objects of study, to be examined in light 
of our growing experience of and through the subcul ture , . . I t seems 
probable that the future ethnographer of the poor will have a clear 
knowledge of what lower class people want, he will have considerable 
understanding of what they are willing and able to do to get what 
they want. From this viewpoint it will seem obvious that politics 
and programs to Eliminate poverty* have failed partly because 
they were designed and launched without any such knowledge or 
understanding. 

The suggestion is not that social planners become ethnographers, or 

Vista volunteers, or political radicals. Rather, the argument is that 

social policy planners should be as understanding and knowledgeable as 

possible, especially around those issues that arise from the impact of 
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governmentally planned programs on the lives of others, whether the poor, 
the black, or whatever subculture. Additionally, it is felt that a range 
of field experiences--in policy making or implementing agencies, with 
community groups, etc. --is an essential element in understanding how the 
system works, how outcomes are produced, and how institutions affect social 
problems and people. 

Issues like rapport, elitism, professionalism and socialization are 
subsumed under the larger heading of values, and it is here that the programs 
under study would appear to be at their weakest: they have avoided systemat 
confrontation of the value issues involved in teaching and practicing social 
policy planning. 

Ln raising these issues the point is not that training programs should 
impose a particular viewpoint onAheir students or faculty (although this is 
precisely what happens, at present, by socializing students to models and 
assumptions which are not made explicit). I am suggesting that much could 
be done to encourage faculty and students together to explore these areas. 

The confrontation of value issues appears to be a source of confusion 
both in writing about social policy and in the programs under study here. 
At one level, there is an awareness that social policy planners and policy 
analysts need heTp in order to "crystallize their personal substantive 
values." Writing about the design of a policy science curriculum, Dror 
argues : 

There is no universally valid suggestion in this matter fcf 
confronting value issues); much depends on finding inspirational 
teachers who can help the students in values exploration, perhaps 
within a student-managed framework. 
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K >; j ) o o i n ; ; I: ho : ; t u d 211 U s t: a y i c a r i. our; '.• p 0 r i en c t? n 0 f 
li.ii.ian juiffrvjw, may nl&n be css^n^lal not. through 
an internship in an "aic'-^ivir.y 11 ov;;flni nation but 
by .sharing for bosmo time (about two months) the day- 
to-day life of so;i;o , W.ru/vubles t u In different con- 
ditions various activities arc helpful: but l:*t me 
repeat and emphasize the need to make an intense 
effort to sensitize studonta to humanity, s rending 
above and beyond the clinical concepts and tools 
of policy sciences and their instrumental- 
Machiavellian character, \ 

None of the programs in the sample closely approached this level 
of institutionalized concern for the value questions inherent in social 
policy and conflicts between individual and policy making or organiza- 
tional, loyalties, Berkeley dealt with one aspect of this complex 
process: examination of the self in deliberate social change, using 
T-group and ^roup process methods to get a ^ individual values and 
feeling. These methods do not deal with the political or social con- 
text in which these conflicts arise and, moreover, may even raise 
further value issues which go undiscussed in a formal sense (e.g. do 
training planners in group processes serve to increase their propensity 
to manipulate client groups which presumably have not had this back- 
ground?). In other programs, any exploration d*f values was done by 
groups of students together, or students with a particular faculty 
member informally (in some cases with a faculty member- outside the 
social policy program). External variables ~ a cosmopolitan and 
"political 1 campus like Berkeley, or the radical-independence movement 
in Puerto Rico — may affect the level of sophistication involved. In 
general, however, there has been no real attempt to deal with these 
issues in an institutional form. 
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But at another level, of course, value issues transcend personal 
substantive beliefs and feelings; and at this level programs have achieved 
even less. The need is not simply to provide opportunities to sensitize 
students to humanity or expose them to inspirational teachers, as the 
passage above suggests, but to confront the value issues inherent in the 
field of social policy. In other words, the real task should be to move 
beyond values in the sense of self-awareness (granting that this is 
important) and into exploration of the complex value issues in this field. 

I n addition to quest ion s of i n t. e r pre t a t i o n , imp o s i t ion of p e r s ona 1 
or class values on others, and manipulation, are a whole set of questions 
re 1 a t i n g t a l he p r a c t; ice o f s o c ia 1 p 1 a n n i n g and its impac t on people; the 
distribution and allocation of resources in social programs, the political 
system in which social policy planning occurs; "the nature of contemporary 
political and economic institutions, especially ... the nature of the corpor- 
ate organisms that have come to dominate modern life... the interests they 
serve... and the role of planners and planning in facilitating corporate 
activities";^ the nature of deliberate social change, and whether its 
aims are to challenge the status quo or accommodate to it; the effect of 
social policy in 'cooling out' protest; the use of social programs to 
'get people off the streets' and dissipate dissent. Many observers have 
discussed the variety and extent of value issues as they appear in social 
pol icy planning. M 

The failure to grapple effectively with the question of values, 
as we 1 1 as the f a i lure to move beyond the comprehens i ve ra t ional planning 
model are part of the ideological and intellectual baggage held over from 
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traditional city planning. For the planning profession and planning 

education in particular, the 1960's was a period of chaotic transformation, 

during which there was a "general loss of faith in the profession's basic 

assumptions about the nature of urban problems and hence of the very 

12 

foundations of its contribution to society. 1 ' 

Social policy planning developed as one response to this challenge; 
but, unfortunately, the programs viewed here have not completely freed 
themselves from the burden of old city planning orthodoxies. 

C. Social Policy Education in the University Setting 

The relatively weak showing of the programs considered here--in terms 
of meeting stated objectives, establishing an integral field, and sustaining 
innovations in the teaching and learning of social policy--can be attributed 
in part to the hold-over effect of traditional assumptions and methods in 
city planning. It must also be attributed to the difficulty in setting up 
and maintaining an interdisciplinary program in the university setting. 
In this case, the objectives of the programs appear praiseworthy. However, 
given the obstacles faced and the kind of resources available, the expecta- 
tions of both program planners and Metro Center administrators appear naive. 

The central issue here, then, is not the particular mix of disciplines 
represented or not represented in the social policy programs, or the range 
of faculty policy-making experience, etc. At issue are the institutional 
structures in which programs are operated. The importance of the institu- 
tional base for effective crossing of disciplinary boundaries and the 
creation of viable interdisciplinary training cannot be stressed enough: 

...the central internal problems of establishing and maintaining 
intellectual dialogue between faculty and of carrying out the 
educational task stem from the inherently interdisciplinary nature 
of public policy and the unique and necessary blend of basic and 
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applied research characteristic of a professionally oriented program. 
The problem is that such a combination of disciplines and research 
approaches, left to its own devices, will seek the same steady state 
that characterizes the structure of academic institutions in the 
United States. The environment al forces are all towards separation 
rather than integration of the blend of disciplines, basic and 
applied research, and positive and normative theories.^ 

The pressure toward a steady state of separation and fragmentation 

must be considered as a primary obstacle to the kind of innovations the 

social policy planning programs proposed. It can be argued that: 

Perhaps the most intractable of the problems facing a university 
group for the study of public policy has its origins in the struc- 
ture of academia in the United States, Knowledge and people are 
organized by disciplines. If a faculty member advances, in 
academia, it is through his discipline. His job mobility and 
status are almost always governed by his discipline. For the 
individual, membership in an interdisciplinary organization brings 
with it the risk of being cut off from his rewards structure and 
eliminating his job options. 

In practical terms, this means that faculty members must be--explicit ly 
or implici t ly- -accep tab le in standards of scholarship, research, and teach- 
ing to the disciplinary departments which surround the interdisciplinary 
program: 

If the disciplines are hostile, or even neutral, toward the mission 
or activities of a public policy unit, that unit will become or 
remain a second-class citizen in the university community. In 
establishing and maintaining an interdisciplinary unit, in a 
disciplinary structured university ... the environmental determinant 
of long-run viability is_a structure of supportive relationships 
with disciplinary units . 13 

Despite this, however, not one of the social policy planning programs 
in its funding application specified in detail how the objective of a 
multidisciplinary training program could be achieved, what particular 
institutional obstacles characterized the local university setting, and 
how these could be overcome given the constraints of resources and personnel 
under the control of program administrators. These considerations were 
not given primary attention in either the planning stage or in program 
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implementation. . .Taken together, the programs did not enjoy strong sup- 
portive relationships with other disciplinary units. There were some joint 
appointments, for example, between city planning and law, or political 
science, and these are a step in the right direction, given program 
objectives. In the absence of strong supportive relationships with other 
disciplinary departments, however, a social planning program must attempt 
to provide from within a range of courses that exceeds available resources. 

In setting up an organizational form to contain an interdisciplinary 
unit, such as a social planning program, several options are available. 
(Basically, these are alternative combinations of three variables: ^ the 
form of faculty appointment-- joint with a disciplinary department or 
independent by interdisciplinary unit; financial support--hard university 
funds or soft grant funds; and curriculum control--whe ther dependent on 
courses offered in departments or independent with internal control over 
courses and staffing. Eight permutations are possible, some of which 
are not viable at all.) 

Tach permutation has associated strengths and weaknesses. In the 

Berkeley program, as an example, a core faculty, which is a mix of 

independent and joint appointments, provides a home base for students 

who utilize the offerings of a number of established departments. 

Naturally, the core faculty have no control over course content offered 

outside their own program. They are limited in their ability to monitor 

their students* progress in these outside areas. While students are 

exposed to the larger university, utilization of existing course material 

offered in other departments has its disadvantages. Offerings are frequently 

keyed to requirements and advancement within the disciplinary department. 

Material of relevance to social policy students, for example, may be 

scattered over a number of courses in a given department. 
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This program form, with faculty inputs scattered, implies that faculty 

are not placed in an interdisciplinary position. Alonso notes: 

In programs of instruction based on this approach, it is all too 
common for the individual members of the interdisciplinary 
faculty to offer courses in their own specialties, with little 
or no idea of the content of the rest of the curriculum. There 
are hopes that somehow the students will be able to synthesize 
all of this, but since mature scholars are unable to do it, 
it seems unlikely that students will succeed.^ 

An alternative form places control over curriculum in the interdiscip- 
linary unit (students may take courses elsewhere, but core material con- 
sidered central to the program is offered under the control of the program). 
The faculty again may be independent or joint appointees, or a combination. 
The two public policy programs referred to above (Berkeley and Harvard) are 
of this type. Both have independent faculties, and in a variety of ways 
(joint teaching, workshops, colloquia, program planning, syndicates, etc.) 
attempt to maintain interfaculty communication. This approach underlines 
the critical importance of control over curriculum content and staffing. 
Writing of a public policy program, one writer cautions, "It is mandatory 
that curriculum content be under the control of the public policy unit. To 
have control over content means to have control over staffing. In an area 
without adequate texts, without a tradition, and without an existing body 
of teaching materials, the usual informal controls of course content found 

in most disciplines are missing. A coherent curriculum requires close 
1 ft 

supervis ion , n ° 

Clearly, there is no single "right way" to run an interdisciplinary 
program. The intention here is to suggest that the choice of alternative 
patterns in staffing, curriculum control, and departmental relations re- 
quires careful evaluation and realistic planning. It is one thing to 
describe an ideal social planning program, for example, and quite another 
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ties can be established and maintained* 

In terms of the programs discussed here, the "steady state" of academic 
institutions has tended to promote separation and fragmentation of disci- 
plines, etc., and at the same time has tended to keep programs locked into 
city planning departments. The failure to maintain stronger external ties 
to disciplinary departments has tended to increase the amount of influence 
the traditional city planning curriculum has held over developing social 
policy planning options. In many cases program directors and faculty were 
not able to transcend the traditional limitations of city planning education, 
limitations which include the generalist nature of the training, the lack 
of basic research or policy-making experience, and the lack of a representa- 
tive study body. It has traditionally been claimed, for example, that the 
planner's primary contribution stems from his knowledge 

of the urban system, and from his ability to design, if primarily 
a technician, and implement, if primarily an administrator, 
strategies for positive intervention within that system, ^ 

Yet this claim to exclusive "knowledge of the urban system 1 ' has been 
challenged by a number of other disciplines, notably urban economics, 
political science, and sociology. But critics have observed that, in any 
case, this knowledge tended to be superficial, to be used graphically and 
not analytically, and to be unduly restricted to land use patterns. Methods 
were ad hoc and conventional, when compared with those utilized by economics 
and sociology, and the emphasis on professionalism stressed practice over 
scholarship and research. It has been argued that course offerings are 
"woefully inadequate" and that "too many planners leave school unequipped 
to construct, or even evaluate, the quantitative models and techniques 
increasingly employed in urban analysis . 

A final factor which can work to block establishment of effective 
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interdisciplinary programs is the form of financial support. The grants 
for the four social policy planning programs supported by the NIMH were 
primarily budgeted for staffing—to cover faculty appointments. Because 
this support is provided only for the life of the grant, funds are "soft. 11 
It is argued that soft funds make it impossible to develop long-term 
faculty commitments to the program , and that these commitments are essen- 
tial in order to assemble a fully effective social policy planning faculty. 
Our sample of programs tends to confirm this argument. The nature of the 
funding provided may itself be a factor in the general failure of the NIMH 
grant support (soft) programs to develop indices of real interdisciplinary 
teaching. 

The two public policy programs (Berkeley and Harvard) offer a contrast 
in this respect. Both have a more independent status and operate with a 
larger proportion of hard, university supplied funds. Both have been able 
to initiate organizational forms that are, in theory at least, more inter- 
disciplinary and more autonomous. 

The fact that the four NiMH supported programs have had to operate 
with soft funds may explain in part why more progress has not been achieved. 
If this is true, it is still another area in which program planners and 
administrators have entertained somewhat naive expectations regarding 
program goals. If the objective is the creation of long- term interd isc i- 
plinary faculty, the appropriate mechanism is probably not soft grant funds. 
This suggests that perhaps funding should be utilized in other areas of 
program development. In any case, it is another instance where appropri- 
ate institutional forms and control mechanisms must be matched with 
desired objectives. 

Alternative institutional forms and inventions are, of course, 
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possible and quite likely will emerge, perhaps as a degree-granting school 

with teaching and research performed by a series of flexible committees; 

an inter-university degree program--a national school of social policy, 

for example, in which students spend time at a number of sites and work 

with a number of faculty; or autonomous degree-granting institutes which 

cut across disciplinary lines according to communality of interest of faculty 

and students. 

The diff iculty in establishing and maintaining interdisciplinary 
programs in the university setting has led some to explore other possibilities. 
One approach is the Rand Corporation Teaching Program in Policy Analysis, 
in which students are taught in the midst of on-going policy research. 
There are a number of organizations which could potentially serve this 
function, ranging from the better known ones like Rand , the Urban Institute, 
and the Stanford Research Institute to a number of smaller institutes with 
more specialized (health, housing, ract, etc.) interests, including 
radical political analysis. One of the intriguing aspects of this organi- 
zational variety is that students could explore social policy analysis 
in a much greater range of political or social change contexts that the 
university-based programs would seem to be providing. Still another option 
of special relevance to social policy planning could be developed around 
community-based organizations bringing together students, academics, and 
neighborhood people in a variety of unorthodox but potentially exciting 
ways. Then too, labor unions or Alinsky-type organizations may have pos- 
sibilities as presently untapped sites for systematic social policy 
learning. 

The obstacles facing interdisciplinary programs are formidable. 
The programs under consideration here were not, as a group, successful 
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in overcoming them. Perhaps the ultimate failing is that programs were 
not bold enough in exploring or inventing alternative institutional 
forms to meet their objectiv.es. 

D . Losing Touch with Reality: Social Policy Planning and the Status Quo 

]. noted above a tendency for programs in this study to "drift" from 

a motivating concern for poverty, racism, and institutional and social 

structural change, back to an emphasis on social service delivery-- 

questions of efficiency, coordination, etc. From another perspective, 

this is a drift away from a basic redefinition of the planning mission, 

to. include social- institutional change, back to identification with pre- 

exisLing professional methods and approaches. Nor are these examples 

unique in the larger field of social policy: in an analysis of OEO 

projects, an observer calculated that 94 percent of individual projects 

were social services oriented, despite OEO's stated commitment to basic 

social change. Similarly, study of Model Cities-funded programs in nine 

cities indicated that 95 percent of the individual projects are service 
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oriented, despite the initial stated objectives of that program. 

The search for a common origin to these observations leads back to 
the basic patterns of thought which shape views of social structure, 
social change, and objectives. 

Roland Warren, in an examination of aspects of an "institutionalized 

thought structure," has suggested one approach to the conceptualization 

of these patterns. "Considered together, these aspects constitute an 

interlocking, mutual ly- support ing cognitive ordering of the poverty 

problem which is reflected not only in a knowledge and belief system but 

in the social structure of the interactional field of those organizations 
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which are legitimated to address the problem." 
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The orienting concepts for this discussion are drawn from Rutin' s 
work on .scientific revolutions and the role of paradigms in shaping 
those revolutions. Kuhn sees "scientific de velopment" as a succession 
of tradition-bound periods punctuated by non- cumulat ive breaks.,. 

Rather than representing a process of gradual accumulation of 
knowledge, new discoveries mark discontinuities, or revolutions, in 
development. These discontinuities introduce new ways of conceptualiz- 
ing, of evaluating data, and of conducting and sanctioning research. 
The acceptance of a new paradigm involves acceptance of an entire set 
of new theoretical statements, methods, and tests, "In learning a 
paradigm, the scientist acquires theory, methods, and standards together, 
usually in an inextricable mixture. What is most useful in Kuhn 1 s 
analysis, for the purposes here, is the notion that a paradigm cannot be 
accepted independen tlybf a larger body of thought--invol ving reformulation 
of problem definition, data, and research—embedded in it. 

Warren adapts this model to the analysis of Model Cities programs. 
From his observations, he draws two "diagnostic paradigms"--diagnosing 
and conceptualizing poverty and social problems--both of which are common 
formulations in discussions of poverty causation: dysfunctional social 
structure, and individual deficiency. The former looks to aspects of the 
social structure which produce poverty and seeks change in these aspects; 
the latter is oriented to the inability of individuals to function within 
accepted norms , and looks for changes in the individuals . Warren asserts 
that "in actual practice, just as Kuhn indicates for the natural sciences, 
the choice of either paradigm presumes a different conceptual framework, 
steers attention to different, variables , poses problems of a different order, 
and suggests different methods of approach to solve these problems." 
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Hence, Lhere are at present two competing diagnostic paradigms, 
each of which calls attention to different components of the prob- 
lem, each of which can be granted ^ace 1 validity. But as will be 
shown, only one of these diagnostic paradigms, the approach based 
on individual deficienc y , is part of an institutionalized thought 
s true ture . ~~ 

The components of the institutionalized thought structure ( M the 
interrelationship between thought system and social structure") associ- 
ated with the individual deficiency paradigm can be described in terms 
of a number of analytical components, in practice interwoven in complex 
fashion. Treated in sequence, these components include: 

1. An iutervent ion strategy of providing services to rehabilitate 
and assist a disadvantaged population to perform as "normal" members 

of society. These include most of the services mentioned in terms of 
social policy planning--education , manpower programs, social group work, 
health services, etc. Attention is given to improving the social service 
delivery systems--correct ing organizational or social factors which im- 
pede efficient delivery. 

2. A supporting belief-value system which includes the assumption 
that American society, with all its problems, "is essentially sound in 
its institutional composition." Progress is possible in solving per- 
sistent social problems. Democratic pluralism opens governmental pro- 
cesses to all who wish to participate, and a variety of interest groups 
can organize and press theic points. Additional aspects are identified 
in the belief-system, including faith in the beneficial advance of 
science, the ability of organizational reform to overcome problems of 
bureaucracy and unresponsiveness and in inducement or side payments 
used to facilitate change in organizational behavior. 
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3. Technical and administrative rationales that dictate the nature 
of the organizational response to poverty and social problems. Comprehen- 
siveness is the rationale for a complete array of services and a prolifera- 
tion of varieties of service and service agencies. This requires coordina- 
tion to allocate resources among agencies, and to provide non-redundant 
packages of services to clients. Technical efficiency facilitates both 

of these processes. 

4. Legitimation--"the right of an organization to operate in a 
particular f ield"--derives from the "public interest," and provides power 
to control access to resources, to define problems, to say what must be 
done, and to control interventions, and evaluate them. 

5. Social research and evaluation, which direct attention to studies 
which can be applied to the analysis of service delivery problems, research 
on delivery systems, client populations, client attempts to influence 
poLicy, and evaluation. 

6. The characteristics of the interorganizational field--the net- 
work of community decision organizations, in the Warren study--which tend 
towards surprising stability: 

"Organizational domains remained substantially the same, and taken 

as a whola the organizations were able to absorb the impact from Federal 

programs and local disadvantaged groups with a minimum of noticeable change 
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either as individual organizations or in relationship to each other." 

The implications of alternative paradigms extend beyond program 
administration and organizational performance into areas of evaluation and 
research. Evaluating the impact of a particular social intervention also 
involves a choice between the two competing paradigms. What appears as 
significant social change when viewed from the perspective of the individual 
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deficiency paradigm will appear as a minor adjustment in a particular de- 
livery system when seen from an alternative paradigm. Social change, in 
this light, becomes highly relative, with judgments reflecting more the 
initial assumptions of the beholder than actual objective conditions. And 
it is, not only the process of evaluation that is relative, but the meanings 
of key variables employed to discuss social programs- - the nature of terms 
like? innovation, participation, responsiveness, etc., depend very much on 
the position oJ: the person or organization using them. 

In similar fashion, the thought patterns associated with the social 
policy pLanning programs in this study can profitably be viewed as an 
aspect of an institutionalized thought structure which compares in many 
respects with that presented above. Not surprisingly, given the links 
between planning practice and professional education, and given the histori- 
cal inter-relatedness of the development of the Model Cities program and 
city planning schools, observations of the Model Cities program, as pre- 
sented in the Warren study, appear to be equally valid when applied to the 
social policy planning programs which together comprise this sample. 

The paradigmatic nature of the thought pattern associated with these 
social policy planning programs is worth elaborating because it sets the 
limits--both in terms of role innovation and research boundaries--of 
exploration within these programs. It suggests that many of the factors 
that have been discussed independently in the preceding sections are, at 
another level, interrelated, constitutive elements of a single pattern. 

The continuing identification with traditional professional assump- 
tions and methods; the lack of innovation in teaching methods and materials; 
the lack of field experience; the narrowness of the perspectives on the 
field of social policy and appropriate training and work roles; the 
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reliance on incrementalism, and the working within the context of current 

Kovurnroont programs--all these are elements in a pattern of thought that 

treats the* social system as basically benevolent and holds that social 

problems; can be cured by way of rational analysis and technical efficiency. 

The programs have not served as a forum for the exploration of alternatives 

in teaching and research, or for the development of alternative diagnostic 

paradigms or theories oE social structure. The scatus quo orientation of 

the programs in the most basic areas of social structure and poverty 

analysis may account for the lack of innovation found in program performance 

or in thinking and teaching about social problems. 

In their basic orientation to social structure theory, the programs 

start with a systems view of social structure. Significantly, Warren 

identified and elaborated a ''social system paradigm" which is logically 

related to the individual deficiency diagnostic paradigm (the former 

relating to social theory, the latter to explanations of poverty causa- 

lion).* This paradigm asserts a social system "ontologically and 

methodologically prior" to its participants, and directs attention to 

M L*:»' social interaction of individual actors in its aggregate structure, 

whether at the level of small group, or any more inclusive level including 
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the total society." 

t\ con tent analysis of the programs considered in this study suggests 
strongly that the programs are indeed oriented to this paradigm. The 
Berkeley proposal, for example, bases its program on "the ecological 

*An alternative social system paradigm is postulated by Warren. It 
parallels the diagnostic paradigm viewing the social system as dysfunc- 
tional, and concentrates on "the social interaction of individual actors 
from the standpoint of those actors, rather than from the standpoint of 
their aggregate interact ion The key notion... is that of autonomous man, 
ahlc to realize his full potential and to create a truly human social 
order only when freed from external constraint." 
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systems model, that views social systems as open , self -organizing , self - 



regulating, and adaptive complexes of interacting and interdependent sub- 



system s . 
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All other programs use this view as their starting premise, 



an., emphasize, both in language and concept, the priority of the larger 
social system. The initial orientation to the larger system makes the 
actions of individuals problematical and emphasises an overriding concern 
for system maintenance which directs attention towards sources of 
disequilibrium in the system. 

The implications of systems maintenance are clear when the programs 
turn to diagnosis and developing an intervention strategy. Without excep- 
tion, they start with an orientation to major social problems--poverty , 
racism, participation, the cluster of urban problems, etc. Indeed, it 
was the urgency of these problems that stimulated the development of social 
policy planning as an alternative to traditional planning in the first 
place. But from this starting point, there is a decided "drift" away from 
the social structural implications of the initial problem sanction towards 
one which stresses service delivery, planning, and in short, what the pro- 
fession knows best--ameliorat ive adjustments within the context of given 
parameters. 

As an example, the Berkeley proposal states, n ...we are most likely 
to alleviate the major problem that is now manifest in our cities, if we 
apply intelligence to designing multi-dimensional program-bundles that are 
coherent and mutually reinforcing." Further, "we have traditionally con- 
ceived urban and human services as categorically independent functions, 
seldom as tactical inputs to a developmental strategy ... it has become 
apparent that the bureaucratic boundaries do not coincide with the boundaries 
of the social subsystems .. .We expect that these new approaches to program-, 
"ming public actions will increase our capacities for rationalizing the 




social services and for increasing their payoffs, especially to those in 
the society who are most dependent and who most need help because they 
arc least able to help themselves , 11 At the same, "any effective plan 
for public services must also be a plan for the r eorganization of the 
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agencies and procedures through which the services are to be supplied." 

Clearly, this conforms to the institutionalized thought structure 
associated with the individual deficiency diagnostic paradigm described 
above. To help deviant individuals--"those least able to help themselves" 
--adjust to the system, the delivery of social services must be "rational- 
ized" (comprohen.si veness , coordination, etc.) and service agencies and 
procedures "reorganized." The sphere of what can be changed in the system 
lias been narrowed to discussion of more effective planning for the deliv- 
ery of services. This also clarifies what many individual faculty members 
mean when they discuss their primary orientation to an "analytical frame- 
work for solving problems"; activity within the constraints of what is 
givt>n Ln the system. Rather than challenge these constraints, they pro- 
pose planning activ.ties based on coordination, more effective 
comniunicat ion , and increased sensitivity. 

The intervention strategy of improving services is based on ration- 
alization by utilizing "a body of professional planners who are trained 

to deal with urban social problems in a comprehensive and integrated 
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manner (i.e., from a systems perspective)... "New insights of the 
management and political sciences do offer new guides for accomplishing 
functional (service) integration, even in the context of organizational 
rigidity. (The effective integration of the three military services is 
a dramatic case in point) ... comprehensive planning for the social ser- 
vices must rather be a process of looking outward from one's own focus 
of activity in search of its relations to other activities and in an 
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attempt to fit the one to the others... the social policies planner would 
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be an inves tment counsel lor . n the human services . 11 

The supporting belief system stresses "working within the system/' 
and the importance of pluralism and consensus. "Power, authority, and 
influence are widely distributed among the many competing groups that mark 
our pluralistic, highly developed, urban society. Another program asserts 
that social problems are empirically by-products of processes of continuing 
social change . Four characteristics of social change in American and 
western soc i e t y- - indus t r ia 1 izat ion , immigration, urbanization, and bureau- 
cratization- -cons t'itute the primary social changes, themes from which modern 
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social problems have emerged. 11 

Taken together, these statements present a remarkably complacent picture 
of current social and institutional change. Conspicuously, missing in the 
treatment of social problems is any mention of inequality, the systematic 
patterns of income distribution, the distribution of power, and the cleavages 
of nice. The program statements accept a pluralist model unchallenged. 

These issues are raised within the context of a discussion of ways of 
thinking about social planning foi an important reason. The concern is not 
that programs should accept a particular point of view, out that they could 
provide a forum for the exploration of alternatives as they relate to social 
policy. The argument has been that- the acceptance- -of ten implicitly and 
without chal lenge--of one particular paradigm violates both the intellectual 
and social basis for these programs. Thus, these are not charges against 
the practice of social planning (which is confounded by pressures imposed 
by organizational requirements, political necessity, personal needs, etc.) 
but against the restrictive way of thinking that appears to characterize 
these training programs. 
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This restrictive narrowness is certainly reflected in the approach 
to social change that emerges from these programs. Both the instrumental 
and clinical types of programs share a systems manipulation model in which 
change is effected by the provision of information--in the form of analysis, 
rat. tonal i zat ion , prob lem-so 1 ving, etc . Thi s, of course , assumes that the 
system in question is basically rational in operation and effect, and is 
able and willing to change and adapt in response to information. In the 
context of analyzing urban systems, as these programs propose, the require- 
ments for information become infinitely complex, voricious, and perhaps 
impossible to fulfill. Elaborating in detail the variables and inter- 
relationships of any of a number of seemingly bounded urban systems would 
be a formidable task, and if policy has to wait for its completion, action 
wi 1 I br a long time coming. It is not just that systems theory is con- 
sorvativo in its focus on systems maintenance, as is often charged, but 
thai role and change models derived from it have a sort of diversionary 
cha rac I e r . 

This is not to say that a model of change based on the provision of 
information is invalid, but to sugges that it is not the only model of 
deliberate social change available for exploration. As a corollary to 
this, one could argue that it is unduly limiting to base programs presum- 
ably intended to probe social policy in all its dimensions on so narrow 
a base. 

This can be turned around. There are a variety of models of the 

social change process (ranging from revolution to education, personal 

discovery, radical advocacy, contagion, and systems manipulation). The 

policy process is complex (including stages of initiation; staffing and 

planning communications and publicity institutional sanction intra- 

elite organizing; financing and sanction and control; combined with a 
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complex assessment of leverage points pertinent to these temporal and 
administrative states). There are alternative strategies of intervention 

(Organization of the poor, transfer of power, change in the opportunity 
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structure) , conceptions of technical and administrative competence that 
1 Le outside of the prevaling paradigm, and research and evaluation modes 
that are based on different objectives and interest, And there is the need 
to know much more about strategies of action and implementation, about out- 
comes and the impact of planned programs, and about the role of values. 

Despite the range of models and variables, these programs as a group 
have tended to focus on a narrow segment. I have argued that observed as- 
pects of this segment constitute components of an institutionalized thought 
structure based on particular paradigms of social structure and problem 
d i a gno s i s . Once the choice of paradigm is made, whether explicit or implicit, 
programs are "locked in" to patterns of thinking and acting that defeat the 
stated educational objectives (i.e. exploring new roles, including symmetri- 
cal professional client roles, initiating wide fieldwork experiences, develop- 
ment of new techniques and methods, and elimination of cleavages represented 
by income distribution and race). 

The "locking in" effect of these paradigms is not limited to these 
social planning programs, or to Model Cities. It applies as well to city 
planning programs, or to Model Cities. It applies as well to city planning 
in general, to policy science programs, to social policy, to much of social 
science. In another context, Van der Berg observed of the sociology of race 
relations : 

...much of the work done by North Americans in the area of race has , 
until the last three or four years... been strongly flavored with a 
great deal of optimism and complacency about the basic ■goodness 1 of 
American society and with the cautions, slightly left of center, re- 
formist, meliorative, gradualist approach of 'liberal 1 intellectuals... 
American social scientists have leaned heavily towards political 
O liberalism, which is a variant of conservative order theory. The 

ER^C field has been dominated by a functionalist vie w of society and a 



definition, of race problems as one of integration and assimilation 
of minorities into the mainstream of a consensus-based society ,-* 0 

Van dcr Berg argued that the functionalist view of contemporary 

society tends to ignore the relative absence of consensus, asymmetry in 

power, roles, and rewards, and the segmental nature of the cleavages of 

race . 

Similarly, the functionalist view of social policy pervades these 
p rograms : 

If there is one common thread that unites all aspects of social 
policy and distinguishes them from merely economic policy, it is the 
thread of what has elsewhere been called the 1 integrative system 1 . , . 
The institutions with which social policy is especially concerned... 
all reflect degrees of integration and community. By and large it 
is an objective of social policy to build the identity of a person 
around some community with which he is associated. 

Put this way, the issue is not whether social integration is a worthy 
objective, but how and on whose terms it is to take place. It is worth 
repeating Charles Valentine's words: M For social criticism and discussion 
of social policy still to remain founded on notions of 'political integra- 
tion' into the existing social system with some reformist 'concessions' 
suggests that liberal intellectuals have lost touch both with the objective 

conditions of oppression and with the subjective mood of people in the 
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most deprived communities. 

In this sense, starting from a premise or paradigm that assumes 
consensus and pluralism unmarred by structural cleavages is likely to lead 
into an intellectual blind-alley, to outright rejection of programs by so- 
called target populations. And finally, it can also frustrate the objective 
of building one's identity. 
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General Courses 



UPL 500 PLWH-^Xj AKD URBJVNISii (3), I, III, IV 

Introduction to planning concepts, literature and history. Ihe role of 
planning in the urban context-social, political, and physical. The influence 
of historic urban attitudes and institutions. 

UPL 501 PLMI-IIITG TCIEOFOf III PP/CTICR (3) , I 

The ideology and techniques of the planning process; a. c ;i>unptions , goals, 
standards, priorities and directions of change. Planning as activity and 
as process. 

UPL 502 IHSTSLTiTIC?! (3), III 

Jogal concepts and legislation basic to planning in a democratic society. 
Analysis and evaluation of the principal devices available for the effectua- 
tion of planning policy: enabling legislation, zoni.ng, land development 
controls, housing and building cedes, and urban renewal. 

UPL 503 CCi.iVmiY FACILITIES PLM^IKG (3), II, IV 

fitudy of thr* factors involved in planning ccrrinunity facilities £ind services. 
Consideration of the Inroad aspects of public health, sanitation , and 
irunicipa.l engineering. relationships of urban development and public 
system; including transportation, education, recreation, utilities, and 
pro Lection. 

UPL 504 HISTCRY CP URBftM FOPLl (3) , II 

Cultural and techno] cgical changes affecting planning theories and urban 
fornix. Historical survey of urban form and its relation to economic, social 
and functional factors, 

UPL 505 PL^i^Jirc PJlSF/'Pai (3) , I 

The n/.lure and purposes of research, in planning. Croup analysis of content* 
and ir.ethc/J of individual research projects and proposals. Preparation 
and presentation of an individual research study. 

UPL 50G UKDttJ SPATIAL SOPUCTU!^ I (3) , I 

I'xairdnation of social, econaruo cr.d technical factors and trends underlying 
the spatial structuring and planning for urban settlements. Consideration 
of iljc I.cbavior of space user:', and structural influences cn urban life 
and fori;:. 2 ixa.;.i nation of Usuries, iy.cxY:Ls and empirical rua&arch concerned 
with urban spatial structure. 
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UPL 507 PIW3MIKC ?-3 : /niC!X; I (3) , I 



Introduction to stochastic: nnd deterministic processes as employed in 
planning technology, ntati stioal reasoning and probability concepts appli- 
cable to urban nnd regional rrcd.cls. 

upl sob uwjmj spatial struciurf, II (3) , II 

Study of accepted and potential ivcthcds and techniques of urban analysis. 
!!n;ior dugouts of the corprehensivo [planning process. Data processing, 
hviLIk'hviVJ c.vi.1. analysis, and ircdols of urban systcr.\s. 

UPL 509 I'LAM-HNG IB-7Ji:OL« II (3), II 

501) a Planning Programming 
509 b CciTiprc'ljonriivG Planning 

A liold exercise using Analytical and planning ir.cthcds to develop proposals 
lor an actual urban area. Concentrated experience in applied ccri^reldensive 
planning as a team operation. 

UPL 510 U«?.VJ!JS;i EFiilllTVR (3) (on demand) 

Advanced consideration c>f urban trends and their Duplications for planning. 
)::>:..j:ii nation of urban life and fonii in tern;.; of prohOcris of government, 
social structure, environmental health, physical obsolescence, and 
tccimolcvy . Critical study of theories of urbonisan and planning practices. 
3 ntcrui sei pl.i i lary .faculty participation , 

upl 511 piaijit.x: iplop^ snriiiAP. (3), u 

10;pl oration in depth of the fundcuTmtal bases of planning. Critical 
examination of cur) ent planning theory and theories in the social sciences 
related to planning. Formulation of guidelines for comprehensive planning 
U icoj.y m 

upl 512 u:avi! ) : :ca:a;ic plamwlig i (3) ■ 

Focuses on the cictonranant.:; of city size and urban growth. Future of s^rall 
urban places analyzed in detail. Proper role of public policy in influencing 
the location of economic activity discussed and analyzed. 

upl 513 urcw-i jraxrir: piAKirt; u (3) 

Sui.voy the economic literature dealing v:j.th the planning for urban problems. 
Coals of the urban economy discussed in detail. Policy iiv.plication of 
various goals analyzed. 

UPL 514 PUBLIC ITO:iXJIAL PI^UKTnC; (3), III 

Ft iiili'D'i zes. the student with irthcxls of evaluating 'die economic iir.pact of 
9->vern:i/:-j]t investment projects. Opthval role of government in a irxirhct 
vcorxAvy an ; .ily:^ed in detail. Kolationship between these investment criteria 
mam and prcgran budgeting discussed. 
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UPL 515 PI^tli;:Ci fiYSTOS W*UMiYr>If! (3), II 



Advanced study of analysis technique:; for planning. Critical evaluation 
of Uiooors and app] .i cations in land ur:c and transportation ivcdcls. 

UPL 517 0PJJPATI0I1S ra^lT.ivCH III PIMilliJU (3), III 

Advanced tonic:; in the use of deterministic and stochastic rodcls for 
urban oiid regional analysis- 'Jl'.e introduction of current rccU;cdolcgy 
of. transportation studies, land use lvcdelling and prediction, and the 
niritu.1at.ion of regional development. 

Ul?Ii 518 PU'j-KUT:C IirOT?"ATICN SYSHi'S (3) , III 

Current research and developments in urban information systems, with 
o:rphas.is upon the decision-rahing needs of planners and public 
officials. Principles of urban data processing systems for state and 
local governments. I^lcnents of ccrrputor programming and systems design, 
Hosie coverage of automatic data processing. 

wl M9 .-dw-jjcki) pln!?]i?:g phobic *j u (3), I, iv 

Scslcct toe 

519 a Spatial Planning 
519 b Kcgional Planning 

519 c Urban Design 

Specialized planning processes and problcra for various scales of the 
huj.-vjn (.nvironirr-nt. Kr.pbasis on applicability of available techniques. 
Studio problem requiring development of detailed planning proposal 
v/ilhin student's area of specialization. 

Social Planning 

UPL 530 SOCIAL PUtt'STIlX? PPIKCIPLFS (3) , I 

Introduce the general ist planner to an intensive exploration and 
evaluation of social planning. Prcduce a broad fraTevrcrk to vliich 
other courses v/ithin the specialty of social planning will relate. 
Through readings, pajxrrs, projects, seminars, outside lecturers, and 
tccjn-lciugnt sessions, investigate the ba c dc concepts of social planning 
and their bistoury. Survey pro sent practices. Present the clcitonauiants 
and dynamics of various theories of social change, along with iretheds 
of formulating and testing social coal projections, determining v:ays 
of fiehic'vc-ironi:, cost assignment and feasibility. Stress the relationship 
of social planning to the entire process of planning, emphasizing 
josiitivj alternative courses of action desi.gncd to reflect social needs 
j.i future physical dcvelosrv^it. 
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UPL 531 EXPDUl!t?TIPL PCUUDATiaiS FOR PLAN13KG PRACTICE (3), I, IV 



Kxp.lorcit.ion in go .if "knowledge by students: of urban planning and related 
field:*;. Scientific and professional considerations in a planning career. 
Self -assessment of intellectual, sensory, and emotional characteristics. 
\iho planner's funcLioiiiny in relation to that of key individuals and organi- 
xai ions important to the planning process. Firphasis v;ill bo placed on 
1.1/! planner's development of ethical sensitivity to tiie social implications 
of his v;ork. 

UP] i !>32 MAT! AMD 11113 UPJ1A?! nWl.ra&!Eb7r (3), I 

h..v.ic cuna.pts of hu:rvm iviture and individual development as criteria 
for <»s:.v<;:~..ing the urban onvirorarcnt. Urban conditions contributing to 
palholcgy nr.d to personality growth. Chall'ingcs to the planner in the 
control. of urban oiyviro:\Tc:its. Tcaia taught, with psychology representative 
and oil 7 .a!' oratory covenant provides farnilicirization with psychological 
tuols j t-Jev-'int to the p3ci.nnj.ncj process. 

UPL 533 U-ajAVJOPATj BASKS FOK PLAIIUFD Ci 1AI1GE (3), II 

Social context of ccrrmunity life. Ccrrnun.ity influences ill social development, 
levels of health, and social adjustment. Program strategies for social 
control c :i;d change. 'loom taught, v/ith sociology or social -psychology repre- 
sent a I. ivi' and others. Fxerci ses based on planning issues in the broad 
c:on*_o::i. of ccmmiuni ty" ir.cnta.1 health. 

Ul j n !i3'J POLICY PL/Pi 31PG FOR SCCI7\L CHAiJGE (3), III 

Functioning of public and private organisations involved in social planning 
and action in tho United 5Jtat.cs at the state and metropolitan levels. 
LT-j.ou,u:ee of these agencies to the city planner and to the effectiveness 
of the comprehensive: planning process in areas of social planning. Tearn 
taught, with sccial welfare representative onr others. Exploration of 
social planning challenges trough case history studies and problem Simula-' 
tion.i. 

UPL IICUSIKG 7r\D UIW-J! ITr&VKLOH EKT SEHPAR (3), I 

Fconcri'ie, social, political and physical considerations in tlie production 
and supply of housing. The evolving perspective of national housing policy. 
Studies in market, finance, design, sccial impact, legislation, and urban 
renewal. 

UPL 536 IICUSIKG: PTJC;iTIi-I3 11 ID DEVCI.OPI ET OF SOCIAL 

OPPOPjlTMTY (3), II 

Invest ig<tto tlie following aspects of planning for housing in the urban 
sai ling: l.ho j n out ■..*:>-) as L and prosent-of urban grow fch- with emphasis on 
the distribution of honsin-;;. Consir>r housing n<: n factor in ecological 
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UPL 53G URBAN HOUSING: PLW?!IKG AHD DEVEIjOE 3.;rT OP SOCIAL 
OPP0raxH«iy (continued) 

patterns: the orvration of housing nvirhots, their response to economic, 
financial and other factors, and their disfunctions in relation to minority 
and ]a;or economic groups} the structure and operation of housing development, 
the financing process and their offset on dovaicnv.cn t patterns and population 
distribution. Concepts of inccrr.o distribution through housing assistance, 
and processus of subsidized housing development, and the past and potential 
impact of such programs rn -population and development patterns. Consideration 
given housing in the planning process as developed to date and the implica- 
tions of recent federal grant prcgran© and regulations. K>ct sting rcetbodolo- 
gios in housing analysis and the irarkct analysis approach and other 
cxincctpl;; as potential basic planning tools, Pole of planning and housing 
in developing social opportunities in the metropolitan ccnTnunity. 

UPL 537 OreJT'rf HCUSI1X5: DESIGN ?ND PBOBWCTICW (3) , II 

Provide a concentrated investigation of design and dcvelopirent of the 
housing environment and of the relationships hctvrcn Incusing cor.minities 
and social prccossos. Through readings , projects, and scirinars, survey 
the r.late of the nrt in housing production and neighborhood design, 
and the potential distribution of technological advances. Consider the 
jublio .influence on design and production tluoucih foriral controls and 
the effect of related policies and programs. 

UPL [>3U HGUS1KG IH DI^IDPIKG CCUJ-TTTJrS (3) 

A rnlti -disciplinary approach to analyzing housing within the larger 
context of urbanization and economic growth in the developing nations. 
Pates of city growth are related to changes in the supply of housing. 
Attention is given to successful national housing programs, to the nature 
and source of major obstacles in the development of adequate housing programs, 
to the role of public housing, to the cconciai.c significance of tlrj decision 
to build or »iot to J.ui.ld, to the objectives that housing is supposed 
to ncccji.pl i r;h and how the establishment of roth housing and neighborhood 
suandauis affect:; Die ability to realise these objectives, to techniques 
of establishing national housing targets, to the role of the construction 
industry in national development, and to the signif iennce of different 
housing and land use patterns for the ability of cities to function effi- 
ciently c'jiicI effectively. In joining the economic and social aspects of 
housing, a bettor understanding is given of the problem of housing, city 
growth, and cconor.vi.c develop vent. 

Urban Design 

UPL :m vppm iraicr: cnnn/vi (3), n 

Critica] evaluation of approaches to urban design "as evidenced, in readings, 
projects, and theoretical rcdcls of urban form. Triplications of design 
goals and processes for future urban environments. Considerations of 
act ivi. tics systems as form generators. 
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UPL 541 



PHYSICAL ETVIPCMTi^r NVD SOCIAL DEI I AMOR (3), II 



The intorrcltitionahips of the physical environment and psycho-social 
experience and l.chavior. Concentrates 0:1 the scales of physical environment 
within the planner's concern r ranging frcm the street scape and public 
spacer, to the spatial distribution of land uses ar.d urban form. Team- 
taught by staff monbers of viirious backgrounds, interdisciplinary exchange 
is fostered. Introductory general readings expand to include surveys* 
and experimental research as the course progresses. Original projects 
investigating quant if iable relationships and their impact on the planning 
process cure required, j 

UPL 542 UKDM1 PPSIGM S!3HMi>R»r/JUDIO (3), III 

Pxplore new approaches to urban design . relate physical form with theories 
of urban growth. Investigate multi -variant ncdols of city -building consonant 
with alternative ccuncistLc and political parameters. Pevelcp advanced 
irelhods of form analysis to express physical relationships and social- 
psychological ir-ij >lieation r ; of: urban design. M .ajor emphasis will be on 
individual research in various design areas within a studio problem context. 

UPL 543 UPJ?A11 TIM] SE1 UNAR (3) 

Tlx: theoretical basis for urban form. The analysis of 1 lis tori cal aixl 
cx)iiU::;ij:orary urban form. An introduction to urban design philosophy and 
the urban design process. 

regional Planning 
UPL 550 1- V P.GICJM'\L PIVuKJ.KG ain-OPV (3) , I 

Tlvories and nodels of spatial organisation focused on regional development. 
K::p] oration ol definition*-, concepts and objectives and measures of regional 
development. Consideration of the roles and problems of resources and 
constraints in regional development . 

UPL 551 JT-3GK.WL IXXTATI a: "SPATIAL TUTO^Y (3), III 

A course intended to acquaint students with regional planning theory dealing 
with the spatial, distribution of activities. Topics include industrial 
.location, land rent and land uko, principles for rational location choice. 
Klaborates on factors that affect location. Pesigr. of advanced regional 
models, lpathcmatieal programing , intrareyionnl allocation models. 

UPL 557 rEGIQJAL PIAiil'JIi'G iT'.TIIGPS AMP TjThTjTCUES (3), H 

An advanced seminar in applied riethcds of regional analysis for planning. 
Llahorales on techniques used f:or regional delineation, cc;rr-parc\tivc analysis, 
in{er:de;vjnc?c.'j;ey / cjrewth r.ede.ls, programming, regional accounts, factor 
tinalysis, interregional flews, cost ■••benor it analysis. Extensive coverage 
of recent and emerging studies. 



Transportation Planning 



UPL 560 IWtf^SPOWiWJTOJ PLWINIi'G (3), I, IV 

Kovcircnt systero in urban and regional areas. Fxirting and ex peri mental 
toehnicjuos for analysis and planning for transportation. Theoretical rvodels 
i)i tne planning process. 

UPL 5G2 TlWlSPOrtfATlQI SYSTtflJ M7VLYRIS (3) , II 

An extensive examination of urban irass tranr.it planning and operational 
experiences throughout North /jrerica in conjunction v:ith limited discussion 
of Western European experience. Evaluation of federal demonstration grants 
in the area of ran:; transit planning. Critical cxai/iinaticn of the application 
of. F.y.stam technology to the area of urban transportation problems, with 
reference to existing gaps in technology and attempts to satisfy the trans- 
portation demand in such areas. Evaluation of alternate systems. 

UPL 563 CPTLilZIIT, T^nSPOPXATJCP SVSTC'S (3) , I 

Transportation as a function system in the ran -made systens space. Considera- 
tion given to transportation in cities, rretropolitan regions, and large 
administrative: areas. Outline of a theory for rcan-rade systems space intro- 
duced. Gpt.irrality issues of transportation systems interpreted in the 
light of this theory. Econcnuc theories on this subject are also discussed. 
Erg.'lKis.ixos the importance of thco3ry in dealing with the optimality issues 
of urban systems, such as transportation. 

upl 561 social-^ cci:c; uc irnvcT of Tiwi^sporvr i:m-:sti-e!T (3), n 

examination of effect of national transportation policy upon national 
dove] o:. iron t. Transport rocjuircments for development . Choice of transport 
technology. Institutional arrangements for effective transportation develop- 
ment, regional development policies and their rolation to choice of transpor- 
tation policy* regional impact of acc:essi):dlity . /nalysis of factors v.'hich 
are preconditions for successful regional development with transportation 
investment. 

Effect of transportation policy on urban fom and urban development. Irrpaet 
of the investment of the public sector upon private-: investment. Ecological 
-consideration:-; of transportation policy. Use of redols of urban development 
as methods of determining and forecasting social ■•v , concnic 5jrrcict, Goal 
oriented p3anning-the use-: of transportation policy decisions for social 
economic goal attaim.^ent. 

UPL 5G5 FRASiniLITY ?<PPLYSIZ IP TiTufSPOFTATICn SYSTTtl DESIGN (3), IV 

Outline of methods of analysis for decisions under certainty. Cost/honof it 
and cost effectiveness anal/sis. Pate of return analysis. Pec i s ion -n:a] ring 
under conditions of uncertainty. rxcaLnxv/'iL of iniiu:gibles; nonmonetary 
and ];orr;uant i f. iol lc. factors. Goals 7Y;hiovomcnt " tatrices c % pp]Jed to transpor- 
tation pLms. rational Pods ion iVhing ' : :cohnicrucs for transportation planning. 
Linear programing methods and solutions. Case studies of transportation 

Q r P* 1 '^ 1 ova ligation; iv^ct .Sound, Atlanta, Chicago, Penn Jersey and Tri -State 

«sLL Transportation studies. 
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UFL 5G5 FUSIBILITY ANALYSIS IH IWWSFORT^riCtJ SYSTEM DESIGN 
(continued) 



Transportation plan r«c3.uction at the national .level. Comparison of policy 
decision in highly industrialized nations and developing nations. 

upl %o iiwssPCjjtfOTiai piaiwikg sir™ (3), n 

/'.dvnnccd consideration of transportation planning processes and problems. 
})xami nation of governmental prcgrasns and objectives, as well as technical, 
social, rind economic aspects of transportation systems. 

Health Plcinnincj 

UPI, 570 1EALTH PUlMIKG II iPLIC\TIC:^S OF ClIMGIiXj CULTUPsE (3), I 

The implications of social and cultural changes for various segments of the 
hea.li.rr/ professions, and the concomittant implications for health planning 
w.iJl )■■' fonriid'M.'cd in depth. An historical approach v;ill be taken to 
build a ibuurVstion for unoers tarxling the complex interrelationships 
lxM:.;een the institutions involved in delivering health services to a popula- 
tion, e;.d all other elements of the socio -cultural system. Trends in cultural 
change will Lc explored for their relevance to the skills and loicwledcje 
necessary for adequate health planning for the future. 

wh 571 cc;T:i T7 ,Hn*Gi^ iiFJXTn pi/A!pi?:g (3), n 

A study of the? principles and practices of planning applied to the content 
area of cci. prchonsive ccnaunity health. Urban and regional theory related 
to health services, facilities, and manpcv;er problems. r nio structure 
and organisation of health planning activities at the urban, regional, 
state, and federal levels. 

UFL 572 ttmi'UiS'ttWJj llEALTII PLANT MI'.'G (3), II 

A strdy of the principles of environmental health with detailed consideration 
Oi liv 1 i.eans of audysis of environmental conditions and their effect 
on health and tiio i:oasure available for control and maintenance of a 
) :( u\l Lhf ul Cj ivi ronment . 

urL 573 caK^iiKHSivy: iifalth plwhide mwxxrwricu (3), in 

A seminar for health planning administrators which focuses on both the 
philosophy behind comprehensive planning and the evolution, organization 
and operation of public health agencies and health planning agencies* 

Policy Planning and Inter -'governmental, relations 

UPL 580 PLT^Ii-G IXGISL^ICTI ^PHIi-AH (3), II 

Advanced CT;nsiderat.i on of constraints set Ivy legal concepts, e.g., due 
pruci cwiial protection, police pcv.er; examination in depth of objectives/ 
criteria, and methods of preparation of legislative acts and ordinances. 
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UPL 581 IU?n«DFOLIT/i'I PLAMl'3ir:G (3) , I 



ERIC 



Provider fruailiarity with relationship among planning activities carried 
on at different levels of government. Comprehensive in scope but centers 
on irethorjs of facilitating metropolitan piaxtning. Coarse is divided 
into five i»\i;)or r,ccjirents: (1) nnlti jurisdictional aspects of planning; 
{2) regionali.'.m; (3) current practices in r^tropolitan planning; (<!) 
implementation of jr.ct.ropo litem planning; and (5) future developments 
in metropolitan planning. 

DPI, 502 STATE PI M1HIHG PFOCESS (3), II 

Provider a background to the theory and practice of radern rotate central 
planning. JV.rha.sis placed on tools and iredianisrris utilized i.n the state 
planning process. Close discussion:; focus on philosophy cf state planning, 
position and operation of functi.cn oC central planning in relation to 
the executive and legislative branches of stale government, policy formula- 
tion, coordi nation of central planning to line agency planning, moans 
of ijnplffry.Titation, and intergovernmental re3.ationsiii.ps. 

UPL 583 VJTJ'MHS OF NATIONAL PLANING (3), III 

Provide:* a f familiarity to past, present, and potential utilization of 
planning practices at the national level of govoiTjr.cnt. Attention is 
focused on the rise and fall of national planning efforts of recent 
decades and the federal role in encciaviging planning in state and lecal 
govor.ra\onl , as vrell as the problcr/s that this effort lias precipitated 
ajvong federal agencies. P.ecent planning and policy exx^rdination efforts 
by federal agencies arid the need, for coordinated national planning and 
its probable effect on state and local planning activities is examined. 

upl 584 iirrnK-ju) asDicriorvL fiscal pjtwle's in pianiiing if ipi k -sitatigi * 

(3) 

Kxamination of the fi.scal aspects of urban and regional planning problems 
and their relation:;.! rip to rational doterr.u nation of urban public policy. 
The emphasis is on identification of those aspsefcf* of iretropolitan fiscal 
structure which frustrate the planning of urban areas ar.d the solution 
of urban problems. Tho::e aspects which are given greatest emphasis are: 
the? distribution of revenue: base within the metropolitan area, the inter- 
jurisdictional restrictions on revenue devices available to finance urban 
improvements, the distribution of cost-inducing land uses and populati.ons 
and the effect of those on land use planning, ar.d the effect of bnlJcani nation 
of governments and special districts on intra -iretropolitan needs ".resources 
imbalances. 

upl 585 public mvr.cujs rLWinr.G (3) 

Tlds course examines the problems and techniques of public resource 

assembly and* dep2o\7: 4 .Ght in the urban cc:-j:;uuity. Primary emphasis is 

on: the i heoreti m] Jv.sis for public sector activity, the budget process 

as a non-marhot decision median! sm, current and. capital bvdgotiTig processes , 

and evaluation?.! techniques for rniiend budget decisions, '/he first 

{portion of the course. 1 review:; t!r? concepts of public needs and public 

goods as contrasted v/ith private needs and. goods. The second portion 
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UrL PUBLIC l-IM^CIAI, riJUttlING (continued) 

views governmental budget processes as a substitute for market decision:;. 
The third portion identifies governmental budget proce.'ises for both 
current and capital expenditures. Ihc Inst portion examines techniques 
for rational bucket decisions s>uch ais nrcgreun budgeting, cost effectiveness, 
and cost benefit analysis. 

ui^l !jRG iT:a!M:rour:s of uriv\h aijd vegicwl roLicy mwlysis (3) 

r ihis course will examine in depth the analytical techniques of the urban 

and notorial planner as policy anrdyst. Its objective is tv;ofold: to 

cjain ) rof .icjency in the use of: the techniques and to develop ctfi evaluative 

i'v;m::\;t->rk with which to judge their appropriateness in various contexts 

of. urban and regional planning. The theoretical assumptions of organizational 

ration*] i ly ur.dor]yi.ng the techniques will be examined, as will the 

question of inter-group cind interpersonal utility rreasurcmcnt, 

UPL W.1 7v,D,C # n,U,F UlPI-CfiX) INDIVIDUAL S'lUDY (3), I, II, III, IV 

UPL L~/J7r Dir^CU'i.O WiSI-ttiai (3-9), I, II, III, IV 

UPL f/Mir D3 J'KCTkT) TJ7.QIIMG (3-2), I, II, III, IV 

UPL !iS>9 TULiSIS (3-6), I, II, III, IV 

UPL t;00 CCX TWJ iKf-'SIVE EX?V 'IMAi'ION (0), I, II, III, IV 
K(.)ii-j;]:i'A!arr::rTAL LvfJ'CTIVKS: see Graduate bulletin of the Univsrsitv, 
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inscriptions 



UltllAN *TOI>tK4 AM) I'l.tlSISIISC 



11 



Urban Studies and Planning 



in i rcimivi: rux ijis and aiikas or 

SIT.C.IAMZ U'lON 



1 1.06,1 Urban Problems and Policies (A) 
(11.5801) (Same subject as 17.98.?!) 

/W/.: 1 KOI ; 11. 05 or 11.501 

Trai: Ci (.?) Wrr. 
Analysis of political mots and social consequences of 
selected uilun polk u s, raiutinu; from law enforcement, 
wclfaic, and education to transportation, urban renewal 
and model ciurs. Study of numerous proposes for 
change. li.J. Ftiednx, A. A. AhshuUr 



im iiddiicxokv ivn:i';n\rn'i: conci its 

11.01 77ir Plnrmini 1 . Process 
(11.10; Ut'iivxl: Cnitih.mp) 

Ptrtrq.: • ■•- 

JVtfr: 0(1) 3-0 6 

Kvalnation nf ennrnt developments in the field of urban 
studies and planning with sprej d emphasis un hoimni;, 
the planum;; piocess, and die u r -; of to<e,irch. Areas of 
spei iali/.itinn in the I )rpartm> nl anil cvolvim; views on 
tlir i 'tie o' die planner are ako examined. /,, AW:ei'/i 

11.02 Pcr*>j*ccti\cs on I i ban Issues 
(11.10:.) J'tt'tif.: 1 1.05, 1 1.07 

*>■»'■• l.i (1) 3-0 -6 

Kx.uni i i,:b« m (.f tin- ways in vvhich "urban problems" arr 
dr ,i|i vvilh and die w.ivs in wln< h sma^ty s<* t«. pi ioiilie-; fur 
deahn,, with thr.r pmb|. hk. AimKms of v.n ion; u.imu- 
lati.di 1 - of villi. in policy m ifl.itiuii lo tlic m.i' hinery for 
po|i i j - in..) i •mi and v\iih I'-.'-inl in the con lent of v.n ha is 
ac.nl' inj. i'i . ijiliir The inn nl of the cclluquhun is 
t'» r \.t i.HMf i It!!- i f« it wa\ - of ihini, ■ i nj a hot 1 1 nrb.ui i>siies 
liidici tl ii u, p;.:»ivi* a rnmpi eiicnavc body of knowl- 
edge f/.Vio/. f, r/ (o C^uut XI juutntS.) StaJJ 

ll.O.'t (//mo Problems in .irnerican Society; 
(11.SHS) Kf^jHtnses otul Strategics 
frfff.: 11 A? 

1/ (?) 3-0-6 
An examination of tbr iuipliclt urban policy of the U. S. 
t n^ti i m it m i d stiti' nur - public and private, at the 
local, i r iMr,n.il and national levels. Case studic* focus on 
the i wlwtiou ol federal urb.in programs dealing with 
some of the fdlluwin?, aicat: huu.-.ini:, urban renewal and 
dcveh'j)int nt t povci ly and camimuuiiy decay, ctime, 
new Ommiuuitics and national uiban growth, migration 
patterns, iu.i/. trau'porlation ami open span* and re- 
citation. ii drvelupnivnt. J >ireu. .ions on topics such as 
the cl ifl ti irm of particular | r. i ccptions of problems, 
d*T»:aoii- maUnr; in bui rauetaeics, r\ahnitiun and desirn 
of in da n piojuanis. (Hn/ntted to Course XI seniors.) StaJJ' 

11. (M Models and tl*e Metropolis 
(11. 1 1 ;) /''tift;.: 18.01, 18.02 

)>#n: .U (1) ^-0 8 

Disc uf-sion of the principles and i haractcristics of ntodcl- 
inp. in the social sciences and examination, in detail, of 
can em tries ;ti reducing die metropolis to systci unties. 

A. I'leishtr 

1 1 ,0.*> Urlmn Social Structure and Process 

(1 1 .SO) (/.V.. •!/,/; Unit change) 
I 'mo/.: - • 

V(m: V (?.) . 3-0-6 

I vmiin.ition of the city as a roeial system, int hiding an 
!»•••>!) "? r*{ t'.r 5mi*rr< ;tod i n iphra t ion ; of Si'»' i.il sttati- 
ltcatl»»n Soidy o r the conflict relations atnon.: various 
&ri>iiicnt\ of 'he Uihan pitpulatiuu -rare, religion, and 
on ..|.«! the*r n*.; ,; i aii'.;r; j •*..u;:in tn-m *jI :» v; ,ri.»'a- 
lirm and i;^ if! fir. J ph'.ve.tl and em it • mmr ntal 
chai act/ 1 » .ii.- s nf a. city ar. (ttiip.it< of social "A'^cins, as 
well a«i iDi i:«l ctmstr.iiuts upon behavior arc considered. 



11.07 llcononxic Issues in Urban Wanning 
(1 1 .60) fitmi.: M.01, M.0?. 

?W: 11 (1) 3-0-6 
Kcononiic, social and lechnoiogieal factors which a fleet 
the functions and physical environment of the city. Ana. 
lytic.il techniques for predicting the effect of alternative 
policies on the growth and structural change of metro- 
politan .ire as with respect to economic, spatial, and em- 
ployment characteristics. Urban fiscal relationships, 
r.coinunies ofs<\dc in pioviding urban services, demand 
fi^r public sei vices, sources of tax revenue, and disKibu- 
tional implications of alternative tax-cxper .uui c 
policies. J. A'. Harris 

\\M\ 'llw Vrhan Tiansportation Problem (A) 
(1 1.21) (AVei'w; thnt (h-iny) 

M.U7, 11.11 

)>tf»: O (2) 2-0-7 
Kxamiuatiou e>f it asportation as a t^roup of systems re- 
lated to urban structure and pellicular utban and social 
problems. 'The plann'ui; of uiban ir.iu^poi taticm as a 
profe> r .ional activity charaetn i/ed by several m' a lhodo- 
lot.'jcal approaches, and as a set of public issues. 

R, Gakenhtimei 

11.09 Technology and the City 
(Aw) 
J'rtrtq.: — 

Ttat: V (2) 3-0-6 
Semittai dealing vtith the impact of technology on the 
fonn and fiua tion of cities and urban regions. Focus on 
the "processes" of change especially ii stitutional adapta- 
tion to tcchnolu'de.il iniu^v alion. Topics to be discussed 
include tlje design and implementation of new social 
institutions and service networks. J). Schon 

11.11 Coniponvnts of the Urban Environment 

(Rrvisai: Unit (fiance) 
rtntq.: — 
T<ut: U (1) 

Physical nature and characteristics of the urban environ- 
ment and ils component parts. Land uses for residences, 
commerce, indu-tiy, institutions, etc. Calculation clc- 
menls; streets, rxpi cr.vv.iys, transit, parking. Physical 
structmc and iclation.diip of parts of city and phonal 
development. (Enivilmml test licit J to junior s t St'r.iois, c:ri 
•gruduitf stwimti .) Jf t 7 . Ilon ord 



HOUSING, i IMMUNITY !)J:Vl l.orMi;.s*i' 
AM) UltllAN ECONOMICS 



11.20 Introduction to Housing Problems 

(11.2.1) (/u\/icu'; UiMrLwi) 

Ptaeq.: 11.0a; 11.11 or M.01 

Vem: U (\) 3 0-6 

The meantus', and scope of housing probleinj. IVicus on 
the infi dieiplinary nainif of housinc, problems - - tluir 
Stiei- i!i .'.'It .tl, poirtii-.ii, n. i-ntimi'", anrl .u ehilicuiral coiu- 
potiem.; • as wi ll ,e; mi the rmci ■.•eiiec of public p^hcy 
in the housim; area and \i>r scrsi;\l and polilic.d context 
from which the elements of thai policv have enfiijed. 

C. Ktytt 
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Descriptions 



muiAN STvmr.s Arm i>i,anmni: 



ll.atl Urht\tt 1,vt\il Its Kitrti 
(II. VOI) f/.V.M.V; /.'uri/.-ov) 

l*\<><>} : 1 1 ll.ti7nrn.il 

11 ft) 2-0-7 
11.572 f'l/firi /.rwi/ Ismivh (A) 
(I I. VOX) fAVor,/: luffU,,) 
: II. SOI, Hi.V/1 

?>,'.- G(?J z-0-7 
Seminars on |l>«: leral prurcss and the application of 
ltv.:il «ii1minns tn llic piohlrnr. nf uiu.in soeicty, l-'ucirs 

v.irirs ft' I fi r ii t<p u rn i, i.mr.in^ from lc5j.1I assistance. 

in the "w.u" ■ ■ ■ p'iv«iiy 1 1 » yiiniiii;, and ihc l.iw of 
land jit, in l>, in umcwal, and housing code enforcement. 

II. fill I hutitutitmul Chun Re in Urban /Inter tea 
(11.KM) (A) 

Pintq.: 11.05, 11.501; or 11.322 

S**iuinttr j'n hislihit iounl Change in Urbati 
(II .h ! »2) .fmiWro ( \) 
/'m^.: I).:.*;! 

?>fjr: f; (?) /Jrr. 
A srinin.ir mm u.Miiiitional tlumgc in urban America 
from lOM'/liK' lrt'Jn i ( . tlx present. Topics: eenhali/a- 
tinn, piof' -. im» di/.uiun, ;n«d bureaucratization uf the 

iinhi r, sr I ■• , wi-lfarr, iiud niher urban institutions. 
iiM t'Tin: I' .ulin -i and divu -..iim*. Second ti nn: 
irsearrli sriiiiii.u and pi »'p;u siiirm of papcij, {Limit*/ 
tnto/burni. Pntuhwnn oj un'nucta r/t/uin'ef.) 

A\ Af. i''ogfho)i f M. Hein 

Jl.a9 Stn\timrin Ptmutiri" Theory (A) 
C 1 1 AO) hneq 11.01, 11.501 

C (?.) - Arr. 

Oiririil if s \rs nH'A icvarcrli in planning, planning 

anr| [\\r relationship of physical 



ji'gani/atii »u and 



planning to r.nci.d pLumim; ;i n< ! the pcucrai theory unci 
ckcs*. of inning. Urquiicil papers and extensive 
ridings, (j.initrtl ttnu/imrut.) Staff 



pro< rs<» 
n 



11.72 City l*Utunin» Techniques 
(11,12) ruin;.: 11.11 ' 

Year: CI (*>>.) }>^<> 

Survey, analysis, ami design methods and practices in 
comprehensive 1 >Kt 1 1 1 tii ir« - population and economic 
development, laud u.;c, circulation, olhe.r components of 
the city or metropolitan general plan; relationship of 
planning 10 implementation techniques, zoning, urban 
renewal, etc. J. T. Howard 

1 1 .73 Site /'limiting 
(11.1*>) Uift-isf*': Una change) 

Pie/ry.: - — - 

}'«ir; U 0) t-B-3 
Arrangement of structures on the land: building group- 
ing, laud use and circulation planning, site cwjinrcriru*, 
landscaping. 1 .re. lures and brief exercises in design and 
field analysis, (J.imited enrollment.) 7 . Ltc 

11.7't PPItS and Approaches to Data 
Management 
(JVVii') 

j'rertq.: — 

7Wij:G(2) 3-0-6 
Kvaininaiion of Planning, Programming, Budgeting 
System.'; (TIMi^j as a strategy for the management and 
couhol of resource, allocation. Approaches to data 
management and data management systems viewed 
with a particular emphasis on the importance of informa- 
tion in the goal feiting and evaluation aspects of the r laa- 
ninp process. '1 lie s.-nnnar includes lectures alon:; with n 
review of varinn*: case studi<s illustraiini! the tichnieal 
and institutional problem* of implementing such syj»tetns 
at the fr-dcral, sMir, and locnl levels. Opportunities a!^o 
provided for fi"ld work in the Ho*: ton nieu -opo titan area 
for those students interested in uainin^ practical CNperi- 
ence with the problems of implementing data manage- 
ment systems, h. Cotton 

ANA I A JICAI. AND .UKSKARCH ail"rilOI»S 



ERIC 



PMNNINC, ANAI.YTICAt. AND ID'SKAUCIl M 171*1 IDDS 



Pl.ANNINC Ml.TltDDS 

1 1 »70 7\i'/*i #•*<■/! in 1 i(ni 
(11.001) erf.': i.tut trt,:rty/) 

7'ii'ir*/.: • 

U(l) 1-3-5 
Use of ^c.ipJnr treluiitpi'ji t<i icturd 01 control the. 
Ciivh oiniauu ;n id u* exjfir-.s id'*.'.:,: fierfiaud drawiiK*, 
rlciui'niary th.iftiuit, thi iT-diinenvioiial ii.odrU t survey- 
ing and iii.ipp'i n, dia<»i.iniS, r.rapliie. p;ts<'iuaiiiiii. The 
c:< nun u>i j iniiu iplc-i uiwlcrlyiti/, ihe.ir tecinucpics and 
theii use :is u -ols in analysis. I *o> enteiinj" plnnnini; 
studem* with nu li.:el:;:unuid in d>'>ii;n lirlds. Stnjf 



11.711 
(11.01) 



1J.7J2 
01.03) 



Slur lies 
I mi i i.';.u'f \ 

rent in* lb* < 
incut of ii-",-. ». 
Omr^c t ni.ibi: 
jr;n\\\t". ,,11.1 



Community unit HcpUmul I'hmtiing 
Mfth'uk 

y'oo,..:-- 

('tttntittmity tint/ iu^it^nul Vltinnintt 
Methtnh (A) 
: II 711 

rem: C\ (I, Arr. 
and p'/.i* iter in ihr melhnd.; ;ind proce. ;c" of 



: i< .1 11. 1 t 
■nd th-ir p 
mitt n anil 
Hi l.i \rd 1 



r>: :n.inatitiji 
i.;!f -n i i.d.iiijf , 
[.•rti'-al bel'l applii-atinn 
hi fd-wi<i»: formats, 
Ns'oinrr'invulven k 



ve!'-!)- 



ith 



Ml Of 

tbcrl.i*.. in .-. jr. I con.niui.ity planning pioj;rarn. I\JI?tr 



11. WH Urltan Studies laboratory I 

(11.505) Vtaeq.: 

Yeuti U (?.) "5 
Vrogratn i uti odueinj; tuule.rrrnduates to the. types of data 
and the methods of o dD cti iu; and ?naly/tng these data 
appropriate to die lidd of urban studies and platmin^. 
Students have access to computer systems which contain 
the rrr.ulis c«f a variety of data gathering aciiviticj and 
to facilities for statistical analysis and display. (/V/wsiMfv 
/or second end thud y< u r students in Course Xl; vtUrs t>v the 
pet mission of in 1 hurllr.) e\. U 'alter 

11.J5U2 I'lttnti Studies laboratory U 

(jYftn) 

I'rereq.: 

3V,u:G(l) 2-2-5 
Sri nt nars and rwrcitcs introducing Rraduafe students to 
the. types of data and the methods of to" ctiiu: and 
analy/iup these data iclcvant to Urban Studies and 
J Maun ire;. No previous coir.pt tier experience necessary. 
Origin. 1 1 group irscarch projects required. {Piit".:uily tor 
entering rjadmtc ttudenti tn Count xi; zihea by f amiss wi of 
vnknttJr.) r\. A. Welter 



)n fui 'nation mifl Social Research 
Method* (A) 
(AV.- 1 ted: Unit ch.ripe) 
/'j .»•;,•/..■ M.r.((| or UM?. 

J".v:i: 0 (1 ) 3-0-6 
and i-emmar!" dealimr with various approaches 
itm iiivh and tbi-. ways in which useaivh may 
contii!jut< tn the fm imdatio:] and evaluation of puliey. 
J3i ;eir:siou of nielhbdolojiic.d issues pertniuini; to the use 



11. ftl 
(11.90) 



J.eclm c 
to Sofia 
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Descriptions 

HUMAN STUD IKS AM) PLANNING 



11.451 Our Studies in jYuf coital and Itcgiouul 

Planning 
(A'ew) 

Ptertt/.: 

Tear: G (1) 3-0-6 
Divu '.inn fif cwMcm appiuaclKS and problems dealing 
wbh uaiiuual .i i u i ri'|:iritt«il plannim: in developing 
comiiIi i* '.. W'vrWy seminan hd by 1 cllows in the Spr. 
rial Vi ,tin in \ 'rh.ui ;nn| K< einual Studies ( (SPURS) 
and iiiMti i! •.pc .tj.i-rs. Imkpt mlcnt study anil prepara- 
tion of pM-M-ni.iiiini* by individual students or teams of 
• tud» n(. {Pn mutton cf mittu tor rriutred.) J, R. Hams 

JM52 ScHtintir in Rational and lU*(iional 
iXtw) 

l't(trq,: M.451 

r/or: c; (?) AfTm 
(.km\\uM.x\\t,w of 1 1 .15!, hut with vjcMct emphasis on the 
pi rp . i .huh, and ciiticpie of wtiltcil tepoils. (Prrmusim 



of i "it/; •)/»</ iftfUited.) 



J. R. }Iarrit 



Spr | A I. Pol.H'.Y AMI <;oVUt.NMKN TA I. INSTITUTIONS 

ll.filll Soriul Policy 
(1 1 ,M ) (JifthrJ: I 'mi cfamge) 
J'rtifj:: - - • 

CO) 3-0-6 
Kx.nuiii.tiiiin nf difln rut ennrrpuons of sorial policy with 
Sj»r(i:<l atinitirui m I-.-m'-^ <.f ilistt ibution and redislribu- 
turn 'i he<c Kites examined in a mnniwr of tlifin rnt 
field'., sin li ;k: iinmnr handrn, medical care, social 
fff\h m rs i iii.i npuu rr ti.iirin;^ education and housinr;. 
Afu i- leviruiiii' r.« h of lh' , r so.tnis, an attempt at an 
ovet.dl ►Mii'-iH (,{ the i cbuonslup between social 
polity ami imntiK rli-ti ihutinu haicd on empirical 
Mudie.% in ihr Unit' d St.iirs and srJrrtrd advanced 
iiuhiMil.d **K in \\V<irni Kuropr. In addition to a 
review pf r.iii-s ii[ disli ihuiimi, addition given to prob- 
lem i of nii/rn p.ntn ip.itimi, coordination, evaluation 
and jnoal rh.nie.e. 'Ill': seminar concludes Willi an 
iiitrrpi ctalion of die limits and die future of social policy. 

A/. Rfiu 

I I.!.'" . Soriul Srt i irr SystvttiS (A) 
(Ani.) 

/W*?.; 11. or., 11.501 

?V.ir: G (?) 2-0-7 
] ,x*i iiiin.i itmi of die fi j'tinr'tiU .1 paiiern of tnban social 
set s ji « -. .--iid \Uv 5 C i ,nn;i' «, tr» cuoidinate (hem. Tradi- 
tion.dly, wlfaic, ma nf imw it induing, education, medical 
caie and h«»n inn .dj im*i..i<d vrvicc straic^ic^ in an 
eflottiohr- iiiiiir ir«pi.;:.i\f tf# iri«*<c piubicm^. Inaddi- 
lion, tu w fo:ii!.< of info; m-ii/on, iciciral and advoc.u y 
cnuijTd under thr aii%jiic.s of Community 'Aclioti, 
NJutltl Unit-* and otnrj fr-rler.i] programs. 'J Jk-'-c fir.it- 
cyM'. < i i ui-.«!! y r Namini fi, r.samination o( paialtcls with 
coiunt r.mopc.in irl^ims and exploration ol" llicir 
iinph'i aiiuhs for tlic devclupineitl of policy in the United 
Stai. s. M. R,in 



11.51 J 1'ihuti /'/ti/i fif/i «; (iitfi Sociul 

(11.56) (UftufJ: / thin**) 

ft tt rn.: 11.01. 11. Of. or 11. SOI 

?>uf/c; (i) 

Apjiroaelies in rumples urban pioblcmj 
sck ial it^iimiifiiit ami trie pii\ a'e.d cnviioi 
f>n iii'-rlinil » t if ui l> in plaiiiUM; ;md 
nil i.. I.\ .'.'m ,:umi ft' v'.i .<fr i •;. f. u- *i 

l»f pt » I | i , , bd'i .)!,,' , i.;i , ;< <lel : s i I 

ifi'tuiM m.iittfi uaut kr\irw cf m r 
and i »«h» td«'i.tti(iii i/f .dl' i nativi- poiicie-:. 

"m AWiri/ \Vttjuit % l:,ii/: t !fn l.'r.tcnsity.) 



Policy (A) 

2-0-7 
involving bntl' 
inient, o'rawinu 
il ur|l".ue plan- 
v.itb ps'ubli ni: 
y, hi r. »lil> ran-, 
til e.vpeiu. nees 
tpj.'etfi! joiK!!i- 
AtLuutt fd StitJift 
li. J. fr'tietUn 

in 



11.512 Sctuinttr in t/rburi Scicirtl Policy (A) 

(11.56) 11.01, 11.05 or 11.501 

Vfat: C! (.*') 2-0--7 
Advanced seminar in planning methods for elected 
areas of urban sin.ial policy; emphasis on program and 
policy de'-njn. l ot:u.-, vaiyint; hum year to year, on cur- 
rent ivair* in sorh fnlds as health services, low income 
huuMm;, and manpower tt ainin^. (Ojftn'd jointly it i;h the 
J 'I oi f i ire HAifT Cue tiu at e Scl.aot /or Advanced St udies in So; ic I 
l\'elj<i>t\ ihfiiuUii Unueriity.) U.J. I'n'Jtn- 

13.r>2 Drliluratr Serial Chntxgc in the Cities (A) 
(11.591) /Yr/ty..- 1) .09 or 11.51? 

Vtor: CJ (1) Mr. 
Studirs of theories and straterjiei of social and institu- 
tional chanpc in urban settings, case studies in the forma- 
tion of community corporations, urban development 
corporations, die advocate planning role, the neighbor- 
hood health center as a means to social change, losv- 
iiicotue licuisint;. r.x.miinatiou of relationships between 
social and techimkiidcjl change*. Wot k toward a theory 
0f5oci.1l chan-.'.e, lalnm: account of the stance, and tole of 
tlic cliati^c-aj;ent, the institutional forms invoked, aod 
the special areas of concern. I). A. S:hon 

11.5.1 S\ti rational Policy and the Community 
(A) 

(Am) 

Pracq.: 1 1.05, 11.501 

Ttnr: G (1) Arr. 
The seminar examines some basic issues in educational 
policy and planning, cspeeially a*, they have euicr^ed in 
various national cciia aciuual straicejes, and )aly/es a 
number of attempted or proposed strategics for atteriiit* 
the Aiih i icnti educational system. (Enrollment Iftit'.i.) 

L, R. J 'tat t it 

1L5t Health Planning (A) 

(NfH)) 

Peaty.: 11.05, 11.501 

}>ttr; G (1) 3-0-6 
Seminar dealing with jiroblems of planning fr>r the 
delivery of ciunumnily, regional and national healdi 
srrsicrs. Analysis of etirrent pn-rjiams and policies 
alcmrj with vatimis political and economic striitr^ic^ for 
enhancing the arcc.tsihility and eflicicncy of t/icdit al 
services and health caie programs. A*. lfo f it$trr 

11.55 PUii\niti f f t and Ptncrty 

(11.57) {hlnwJ: V ml change) 
J'rerct}.: 1 1 .05 

Vtar: U (2) 2-0-7 
Varying appmaehe^ in theory au<t in action to ihi 
problem of "ihr- shiur.." KT-dincs on the nature cf 
slums and of <lesciipti<ius of shun liTc; puest lectures by 
people dealiiu, v.itli slum problems in the west id of 
action. A paper required bincd on some hiv.-har.d 
experience with a iocial proeram. /« R. PeaHie 

11.5filJ I rlmti .tmrriran History 

(11.«1fci;»J) (Same subject as 21.«S^\|) " 

Ptrreq.: One fust year Humanities sequence 
Vtar :[]()) ' 3-0-6 

1 1 .562,] Vrhttti ,\nmricati Itisletry 

(11.4j;y) (Sam- subject as 2\ Mh]) 
Ptnr<!.: 11.561J 

Tec*: II (2) V-O-6 
A seminar on Amei icm ui ban himn y from roughly 1 S00 
to present. Anioni* .he subjccU to be conaih ird the 
conrcpi of tiit: ' i',on'i coiuiuunity, the naunc of the 
ethnic I'heltii, d;C thicnti ali/ation of the Anutican 
mrirnp,jh\ ( ihr« di': i in . i.ttion (•? the p-.i!iti*r.d ma« hme, 
die p« i>!''- • ;utt iii/..'j«iii if th'* p..»!i« - e, die h;:: a'.i.'i' 
iiuu of tin- 5i.li.fl, tin- character of the hlarfc t.l and 



thr d.- 



f.»: 



cin:*.iri**:tnv 



l Luitrnl. *J he |*:r 



rif-vutrJ to teadinv and cli^cnssion, icscareh ami wtion*. 

{ti.yj?.j notrjjttfd /:///■•;.>.) R. m. i^Im-, 



Descriptions 

uniiAN HTumna ani> i'i.anninc 
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11. 34 J Analyais of Urban Dv>iy,n (A) 
(J1.3KJ) (AVnW: Unit tftanrc) 

(Same subject as 4 .23 J) 

Prates.: 4.20, 11.30 or* 11.31 

Tw; C (2) 3-0-6 
AnMyf.ii of the processes anil the product* of urbnn 
dcM|»u. ))r.r.ussinn of dci'-riptions i>f environments and 
of liiiitsfunnatiuns and tc.ts of Uh. descriptions. Kx- 
ami nation of techniques, especially computer-ba.HV.J, 
which can he u-;cd lo aid the drsirjnor. Development of 
oitrria by which to evaluate the adequacy of computer 
lanromj'.rs to rr jiirsri ii design ideas, accommodate dc-a^n 
proce.vcs, arid lo aid the designer. An independent 
project r<*C|UM cii. W. L. letter 

II .35 J Pttyehnlo;*y of the Knvironmvnt 

(11.34) (Periitd: Unit dump) 
J'terefj.: 9.70 

Tear: C; (1) 2-0-7 
Appliratiinn to rm ii onmental planning and dc.irjn of 
method" onrj l:iif lilies in p;yi:hfi|o{»y. Discussion or per- 
ccptiun, attention, innnoiy, thinking, intcr-personal 
a Um id u-. and b; h ivinr, nerd* and valors. Use ol experi- 
mental, oh'.civaiiniial, and survey methods in a scries of 
exercise* in rnviioniiicnlal js^cssriKiit. M. C. Potter 

11.352 /Irsnih/i Seminar in f'.nrironmcntal 

(11.35) Psychology (A) 
(AW./W; Unit ch/mgt) 

Vitxeq.: \ \ .SSI 

Tear: C. (2) An. 
Advanced analysis of special topics in environmental 
p&yiihoki/'.y, ci uph;-%iVi n;; icsculIi methods for dcrermi- 
nation of 1 lie chrci*; of p.u ticul.ir rn\ ii onnirni al <lt-sij.f i«s 
on ilic primary user. Development and execution uf 
individual or rooup icsraich projects. A/. C, Po f "r 

11.36 Problems in Urban Design (A) 
(11.06) Preufj.: \ 1 .30, 11.31, 11.711 

*>/«: G (2) /Irr. 
Advanced pmbl'.ons in planning for the form of the en- 
vironment at On- mmIc of cities oi regions, T. l*e 

11.37J Collaborative licsicn (A) 
( i 1 .05) (:>a i ne suLJ ec t as 4 . 1 t»2J ) 
Pine?.: 11.711 

JVflr;C(l) /b,. 
Project \sorl: i»u drstim problems which will benefit from 
collaboration between architects and city planners or 
between their jooups and othrr di-ciplin-s. 

It'. L. J'ortrr, J. K. Meyn , J/. /.ViVwrf 

J 1 .3:1 Theory vf City form (A) 
(11.81) (/.V.'. r//; /'Wr fW:«y) 

/Wiff.: 11.07, 11.11, 11.30 
, • c; (2) 2-0-7 
Analysis of dir. funrtionm», r/Tn-is, nrid implications of 
the genera! form of die urban physical environment, 
Kflrrt of this form on basic hitman objectives. (Limited 
em oi hue tit. Xot ojjejed 107 1 *-"/?.,) 

11.391 IChirr/ihtfi Mfc-Stylcf and Their Jlnlntnts 
(11.371) Pi eree}.: 

JV«; c; (i) An. 

Shaiin;; of fast hand rxpejirner; in disarming t liaracter 
structures, fu-o p. liool nlueaiinn, connnun.d Itv'n.sj, 
cooperative cntrrprir.'*, iibciation of physical enviion- 
nicrils, and snivi\,d .skills. A*. 

)1.3 ( y2 RrirMhorhoQtl Ctmimous: fAirirfsroiH* 
(11.361) strchifrrturc in the* Service of (Untitauniiy 
J'fi .'<{.: • ■ — > 

c; r:>) .br. 

l'Hd v;oik in i..K'ia!ly iclevrmt ir.;miioii and o|."/n •pate 
drvl'ipinent. Clui/'-n panic ip.ition in the plan'ninr: 
and bnildin;: of w i.;hborh.o* »d meeting places, prtipli-'s 
parKs and j/lay^nmndi c^pcxiaHy in the. conirxl of 



ctnerpinj; life-styles, The class will idso dcnl with the 
development v( prrm Sj>;\crs indoors, woi k in t;reen- 
housrs and visits to the residential environment* of the 
"green-thumbed" p.ulicipnnt5. A". Unn 

l>K.VKr.Ol'CNC Aft MAS 

11.40 Urban aiul Hrpiottnl Growth Iss\ics in 
(11.45) Dvvvlojiinei Omnirica (A) 

Preuq.: 11.07 

?V,7r; G (2) An. 
Problems of cities and regions in developing countries in 
relation to national economic and social development 
policies. Mx tended rcadijtgs :ind paper required. 

L. Hod win 

21.41 Metropolitan Planning in Developing 
Countries 

(tew) 

Preuf],: 

Tear : G (1) 3-0-6 
The nature of metropolitan urban structures in develop- 
inp countries. Hisrussion of urb.in problrms with an 
cinphni.ts on analytical strategies, the development of 
planning methods, and the evaluation of programs. 

R. Gaksnheimtr 

11.421 Urban Svtllrmm Is, Sqrtutters, anel 

(11.461) Social Chnnfiv (A) 

Pmtq.i 11.03 or 11.07; 11.11 or 11.20 
Tear: G (1) An. 
Lectures and seminars on the urban accommodations of 
die low-incouiC sectors in vubnnizinq countries i.nd the 
forn^alion of squatter v:itk-menu. Kxanunniion »*f the 
principal social, economic, and physical deter mi nar.'-s of 
housing and set dement futms and development proce- 
dures in the cooicxi of a transitional economy. J. Turner 

11.422 Sctninetr in Urban Svttlvmcnts, 

(11.462) Squuttcr&i and Social Clmngc (A) 
J'utrg,: 11.421 

1'ear: G (2) An. 
Seminar coiitiminiuin of 11.421 for deeper examination 
o f c as e s t u< 1 i es . (Permission of instructor req uit ed. ) 

J. Turner 

11.43 Social Aspects of Development (A) 
(11.575) (Revised: Unit then?*) 

Pxeuq.: 11.05 or 11.55; 11.21 

Tear: G (1) 2-0-7 
Seminar dir.c-.us.sion of the. social and cultural aspects of 
economic development: mbaniyation, changing systems 
of social strati hcation, urban family structure, ami the 
concept of a "cuhurc of poverty." Treatment of the 
thcuKS so ;< s tn show a sense of the social cultural cram- 
formations implied by rconomic development and how 
"social protilMiis" may be thought about in frms of 
their technical, economic, and institutional parameters. 

L. H. Peattu 

11.41 J Itcfsiemal Economic Analysis (A) 
(11.66J) Pame suhjcci its I4.572J) 

Praeq.r MaO, 14.05; or 3 4.04, 14.06 
Tear: G (?.) 3-0-6 
Analysis of regional ecfuiomies with emphasis on the 
sources, char icU'iisiirr,, and implications of spatial con- 
centratirms of cronfuitir: activities. Urban devclupment" 
in its regional squint: is examined and the special prob- 
lems of l.r.:t.iny ate. is in both deve loping and developed 
e.outUries explored in s-»mr. detail. Ntrthnrt^ of integrat- 
ing naiicifuti ami it^ion d pnumiiiy, estijfajed. The 
following an.ilyiita) moN c!»"\rlup':d arid applied: lr>ca- 
tion theory, sjtatial competition, icral equilibrium 
inod'-ls of inn m-jjimal activity with. tpli.i. is on input- 
outj'HU and liu'Vir p:o.;iaiu:ninit .'e!s; models of 
regional income detu m\n:\t)%ji\. .Speeial atteiidon paid 
io spatial factors a fleeting the demand for transportation 
services. J. A. Hants 
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" r "' I''*** 1 ** Kranomirs: issues in 
(11. 65) i>vvytufnnrnl 

(AVnW: (.'hi/ eliwrc) 

J'l'i.'j.: 11.07 or 1*1,20 or U.Ot 

- (?) 3 . 0 ^ 

Discussion r.f 1 1 ir« various factors nlTrciimf tlic 1oc:;ition, 
ronstnu ii.iii, lin.iiK'iin', and maiketinc: of real estate, and 

I. iiU(jim:s. SjH.TijI empha.ns placed on the relationship 
of puhhr jioIh y to the anniiirs of tlic private sector. 
Case studies ;incj (jucst Ircturcis, D. U'tiilterg 

I J. 22 Thv Construction of 1 lousing (A) 
(AVf/-) 

/'rwr;.; 1120, 11.21 

?>jf.- (!) 2-h0-7 
Analysis of the structure and opr-radon of the resi- 
dential ciHisuiiLiioii industry. Topics include the 
iiuloMfi.il i>iv.:wti/atioii of residential buildim;, the 
sii of.turc of burning in.irlcrts, the n#lc of housing in 
ftggir^utc nonomic policy, ihr \ t \b-ji maikrr, e\m- 
»iructiM(i sit.; innii.iijnMr.iit', iintl other aspects of the 
production pn.icrss. q Mills 

II, 2,1 //oris my ,fmi/vM5 a fir/ /'ubfic Policy (A) 
(11.25)- /W/.; 11 ?U f 11.21 

„ . >«'.■«<?) 

^rirm.-if Im-n-.roj. on hotline; market studies and how 
they t an and Oiuuld In* u:cd by public agencies, l-.mpha- 
us on the .ippli'.uiion r.f economic and* political analysis 
to Iiohmii,: policies such as inn control, urban renewal, 
f ntl h.iun'.j-.vi.riship f, ir the pom . llousinr? policy 
i>.urs viruol in the rnmcxi of fornmlalttu; objective 
crtfrji.i fur r>i.-il)li\liiii". piiorilirs ,-ind evaluating alterna- 
tive hmi,i'n : Mratvim.s, iiv.ludin,; rent supplements, 
hm/Miu; Mlow.ii.ccs, public hou.im;, etc. A. Solomon 

11.21 Mnnnini* for Community facilities 
(AViu) 

I'urrq.: 11.1 | 

JViir: U (?) 3-0-6" 
Seminar dr. dm:; uith the pciJiiu's and problems of plan- 
ning fi »f community f.irjjjtir.s at the city-wide and 
neighborhood Irvt-k. l);scu:*ion of such issues as si tc 
•election, fm.-iiciiit;, .tnc j strategics for decentralization. 
Amily.Uof 1 1 Srv.-ni p iIit.'I, sinif', and local programs and 
|r r >!;.ii.>n. Mhnn.itivr ni.iirri.il deals with the pi nhlrms 
of pl.ntnini; f.a v,ijiinn facilities including lire stations, 
lit»rai w\ health rcntcis, service agencies, and multi- 
service c«iii-r*. / f . ifaltisttr 

ll.2al Issm s tunJ Sttal'-gicx in Community 
ih'vvlfjmtvtit 

* IXew) 
finey*: - ■■ 

JViir; C; (I) ^ /r _ 
Coricrit i-ates in community development: tatties, 
cxpci u iires and alter native s*»r.ilr R ies. [i'limctity for 
(host tntvUnt t\ thr C»»,/u«m'rv i'rttawt /'roprum; 'cikos 
admUtrd by fm million of iht ituttuci>,t .) AS. iiing, h\ jonts 

11.252 Scnxhior in Community DrvcUmmcnt 
(A or) 

I'rrrrq.: 13.251 

„ . *■<■»■ 0 & An. 
C^mtnnialinii c*f 1 1 .2:. I . l)i^en!-;iou and analysis of case 
studies, pu-si ttted hy Onninuuiiy IVIluws. Kt'uphaus nn 
the. preparation <jf v/iiurn irposis. (Pfntiiaum of 



i'\ J0':fs t M. tVotg 



11. 261 J Vihttu Jlcou'.tnit: Analysis I (A) 
(ll/.7|) (S.Mncsvl.je. l as H.5VM) 

/'»»..'.;.; M.n:i, 14.1,.'.; cr'K.i.14, H.06 

(i (2) .VO -6 

l%Mtriir» asui pi i k r.v.c.i of r,rnw;!i and structural change 
Q hliin ii>riif\*A'nnu area*. 'Ihr land u^c inarJxt and 
^J^J^ lr ?J»^ii ; 'l stiuctiire (.f d«c tnetropoJit.in eoiniiuinity. 



1'hc housing market; demand and stippty, growth, 
n^in^, and renewal, *J"he. urban transportation system 
and its problem*. Models wf the metropolis, Jn each of 
t hese tuples, emphasis on the resource allocation pioee.v3, 
its cflicicnry and iu ntiVations for income distribution. 
{11.44 would b< dairubls but it not rt<juirtd as u faatquijitt.) 

J. Rotfunbog 

M.262.J Vrhrxn Economic Analysis If (A) 
(U.68J) (.Same subject as 14.574J) 
Puttq.: 11.261 1 

rem: G (2) 3-0-<5 
Continnntion of 11. 261 J (14.573J). The nature and 
problems of Kovcrnmrni decision* making in metropoli- 
tan arras. The economics of segregation, coniicsiiDn, 
and pollution in the rnctrnpolitnn area. Urban-suburban 
relaiimis: market and government. Welfare economic* 
and the normative theory of local public policy. Applied 
normative analysis: criteria for public expenditures; 
cost-brnclit analysis, Kxamtnndon of public policy 
i^-jues in current urban problems: poverty, race, the 
spatial for u i of the city, optimal land use patterns growth 
and renewal, development and new communities. 

J. Rolhtnbttg 



CITY DKSIGN AND SPATIAL POLICY 



J 1.30 



Introduction to City Design and Spatial 
Policy 

(,W) 

Vrtieq.: 

Tear: U (2) 3-0-6 
An iutrridnrtiou to the design of the urban spatial en- 
vironnient: (cchntques for aunJyyin^ equalities of the en- 
vironment, toh.s of the de : igiv:r in the prr-oessca of urban 
development and change; histoiical evolution of ap- 
proaches to city design; roles and values in d'rsitm; the 
efl'cct of public policy on the form and character of the 
spatial environment. O. Hack 

11.31 Vrinxn iMiidscupc 
{Untied: Unit change) 
Pittrq.: 

Tear; G (1) 2-0-7 
'[ he city and its components as direct, personal, sensuous 
experience; view, movement, light, sound, climate, 
space, visible activity; identity, spatial and temporal 
images, meaning ami develop incut. Field obseivation 
and seminar discussions. A*. A. lynch 



13.32 City Vcsi K n (A) 
(Revised: Unit c/ian^e) 
Prcnq.: 11.30 

Ter.r: G (2) 2-0 -7 

Seminar on the principles and techniques of desirn of 
the Iarr.c scale spatial rnvitotirri.nl. The rchtlicm l.c- 
tween ci<y form and objei (ive.s, the 'lroccssva of design 
ami mattacemcnf, the i elation to ie socio-rconomic 
context, (/.iwitaf eftrolintr::t. ptimenxly for stut'nits i'' uttiii 
design or city f'!<:>;j'.itig xi l:*»r pTtncifut interest is in x/a'; cea 
and who have had some e.\poitnce in large-scale design.) 

A". A, Lynch 

11.33 Environment til Programming (A) 

(Raise!: I wit chfivt) 

Vituq.i 11.11, 11.30 or 11.31 

Trni: G \\) 2-0-7 
Seminar on wavs in which human purposes can be 
iran-Iatcd imc, cxplic:'. r.nr! testable requires:;-::*.'", for 
larr,c scale cnvtr(imr:''iit<. Conceptual, bmoan, social, 
mana^eri d, let lmt)!fi-.M"'.'.d and desitrn f.icl<«: . iri'lirrnriiH* 
tlie li.'si hiiion p 1 o»m Special c i e i j i ! -is mi ih" av y, 
j).".ychivjin',!c.d and e.ahi'ir fuiiciie«ns of en* Si ots:;i4 nt 
Aspivts of envi{on:iie;:*..i! p; L;:irauimir»'^ f:»r public 
f.icii 1 1 ic>, M*r\icc systniM, and residential enviaunments in 
highly urbani/ed and drselopine areas. II'. /.. Porte? 
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of ca*c Mudin, comparative research, and experiments, 
l'mblrui* connected with the introductinn of research 
fincUn^s into the pi. inning process also examined. 

A\ Weiss 



11.02 Survey Iteaearch Method* 
(11,905) rtettij': 11. BO I or 11.B02 

Ttetn U (2) Art. 
Interdisciplinary seminar with practical work and H r I < 1 
opciiencc, ?u runjuiiclion with the Hoslon Survey Kc- 
scnich Prt'ijum of the M.I.TM larvard Joint Center for 
Urban Sludir*. Survey theory, methodology, and 
rncasiircincuf and pi act ice, for students jerking a 
thorough undci standing of sixj.il survey research pro- 
cesses tin n ugh intensive involvement in a major held 
undertaking* M. Axdrod 



SI'KCUr. y V.AUNAHS AM) ]*!<()<; UAM OPTIONS 



11.901 Hesvnrv.h Seminar; To fries in Urban 
Studies and Shunting (A) 

(,\7«) 

/'retry.: 11.01 

lkO(!) 3-0-6 

11.902 Heseurcli Seminar; Teyies t/t (Irhan 
Studies a ltd I* tanning (A) < 

/'ir/f?.: 11.01 

?>.»; 0 (2) 3-0-6 
Topics for 19V (-1972 include; urban growth s tea (epics, . 
the educative city, computer systems and ( oitipiiirr- 
a id e d evaluation. ( to students by <nr cnywaJ it it h 
stnJJ memhas in charge of indiiidunl rescaidi fnojscts.) Staff 



ERIC 



Jl.fi'J Isiboratnrv in Models, of Urban Growth (A) 
(11.20) (AV.-iW: I 'hit change) 
hero).: ) 1 .04 

?>sr: C; (2) 2--S-5 
IVnh with d'-iaih-d studies of the: design, workings, and 
result* of sH'cnd simulation mndcls of niciropohlan 
ch.injjc and lb* ir inn in thr evaluation of public policy. 
'J crui piojrrti r orv.r.l of invcslr'ations into some aip*-r,ls 
of a model's dr .j.-n and /or behavior. (Enroll neat limited. 
Ptrmiiu'nn of i nitrite tor required,) A. I'Uithfr 

11. fit (Itirii/riifrr .S'vs Jri*i« Seminar (A) 
(M.91?.) /'rnrv..- 11.04,* 11.83 

JVm: 0 (?.) /Jrr, 
Advanced di'Vintim of existing computer systems mho 1 
con cm icmvicJi on new system** ih.it help thn planner 
to tor.n"UnH "ate with l ic machine. Discus ion of the 
computer re.ui/a.ion of i-iathcm. ideal models. Oppor- 
tunity l<ir the student to do individual research in the 
area of ■ lannci - machine communications. 

W. M. Mc Mains 



11. J! 31 Coin on frr Sen ires 
(11.910) (Heiiwd: Unit change) 
Privet}.: 

rear; U (1) An. 
ll.fi." 2 ('otnpu ter Services 
(11.91 1) (AV.it.v/; Ur.it change) 

I'icrct/.: -— - ■ 

Vrrtt; U (2) An. 
Sjnail i/,ioup insti ticlion in the ha*ic piineiplcs of dij;ilal 
cumpuu-1*; and pinj-ranimiru; l.immaiics. Pra<"lice in 
wiilior p:o; f j -o os in ali'cbi.iir and probJr.ni-onenied 
lan^u.if.es. Sprrial tulonals ai i -nr*rd l:*r Modems with 
no pictiotic ron i .ir i v.*iih computers. Sctninais v.uy in 
length and soiird to students' irct's. C. Lilly 



1I.U6J Anntvsis of t'rtum Service Systems (A) 
(11.91 5J) (Same subject as 6.5 1 r»J . 1.6.76 J) * 

I'reirq,: 1 u7 or 6.2G or 6.V79 or 18,303; 
1 1,802 or 1.VP.*i2 or 18.075 

rear; C (2) Arr. 
I .re lines describe quantitative iu*linir|U( a u*efu! in the 
a ii. d Mis of l.ui'.- sc.de, inb;ui service systems (e.p.., I'ut: 
an '.I police drp.u im^iiu, eniei:»rncy ambulanee. sei vices, 
aiijvjii- iua*i ti.nr.it systems) >ueh as fjcouietj ical 
pi ob.diiiiiy, multi-sj i ver <pi< ueinr theory, spati.il li»ca- 
ti»>jv t .* c hi;» ' Uii . i.j a: .! ,%.T»j»iCi .c. ..• t c n • •*! « ■ .*. % cust. Coal 
fttiui loir* and uiility l)iei:ry an;J rrJrvanl incthodi of 
siinufritiuii. lJi-.M!^ :on c»f prol >\t tih v.hh valid, ilion of 
titddt !,, ;md i!c t i -n.i'l'tii i> f \j \ruie< l-i\ uhdr et;i- 
|i!i.- : - ■ " j ; * lh< d- . i- 1: m- %•■( n,' i- !s of j;. ii»'in op- i .r lions 
app;oaf lies to the cv.siaait >\, nf j •■ \- 

A. I'teiduf) )<. C. is3rs«n t A. Odurti 



11.911 I\*et\dit\g Seminar in Urban Studies and 
(11.92) i'Umninii (A) 

fret erf.: 11.01 

}>nr;G(l) An. 

11.912 Hooding Seminar in Urban Studies and 
(11.92) /Yunriiot' (A) 

Putcq.: U.0) 

I'rat: G (2) An. 
Reading and disi'uvaon of special topics in urban studies 
and planning. (Often to p admit e student.* by ariaiig'mer.t 
with individual members of the staJ/\) S'tiff 



1 1 .9 1 a J .- f 1 1 (i rv.« is of 1 1' ban Se nice Svs tents ( A ) 
(.Same subject a* 6.31 fj J and 16.76 J) 
heiea.: 1 .07 or 6.7.8 or 1 8.303 
Tear: G (?) Air. 
Qu.vnlitativc techniques useful in the analysis of l"'.r^e 
scale, urban .vi vice systems (e.r:., fire and police clep.irt- 
ments, emeificncy ambuhmcc services, airpirU", mass 
transit syMcms). Unihed study of geometrical prob- 
ability, inul li'MTver rpiencint; theory, spatial location 
theory, seheduHnr^ and sequencing tcelmiqucs and 
relevant methods of simulation. Validation c >f models 
■and parauu'ler estimation. Go^i si rue lure* and utility 
theoiy. Applications: feom'-u kal con.iii'.uratioii of 
service atc-'s; ir-- njiibC time to hip.li piioiiiv situaiion^; 
stacking; and liela'ye at airpni'ts. Jaii{ihasts on devclop- 
inent of policy-; elevanl models of system operation, 
lVuiuisini' areas for fuun c rescue li arc outlined. 

H. C. Utson, A. i'iehher, A. A'. OJvii 



]1/>?1 Undergraduate Tutorial in Urban Stt:die3 
(*e:<>) 

Vieitq.: 

Tetn.-VO) . 3-0-6 
11.922 UntU'ry.raduate Tutorial in Urban Studies 
(jVett;) 

/';<-fo/.: •* 

Tear; V (?.) . 3-0--6 

Uculinj* and d it cuss ion of special topics in mb in studies. 
( Often i • nd ft /;/ e:d:m !es by ar r a n gotten t with indii 'iduu I mar. - 
bers ej the stwjf.) 



Stttff 



ll/D.'t Premutation for Thesis (A) 

(» » •'''•) Ptrteif.: 

J/,.-: CJ (1. 2) An. 
'tin: j f ( f tlu ,is subject , « Icfini lioii of nethod of^a?- 
.■!;. .- « i:l ;ii<;r<r.iiiiiii tif preliminary the :* omimc. 

[■.ii.leit 1 Mudy, j uppI'-::H tii«:il by frequent individual 

cunfticntt with Mail uicmbcis. (Restricted to di-cioral 
candidate i.) StatJ 



Seleet 
pfoa< 
1 
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KAKTlt ANl> PMNKTAHY NOII-NCKS 



ERIC 



31.911 Sftccifl Studies in Vihan ^Indies and 

Unfitting (A) 
Pio vq,: 

Vtnr: O (1, ?) Ait, 

11.912 Sfn-vint Studies in Urban Studies and 
(11.902) 

ft ft ft*,: — - 
5>.n: C (1, 2) 

Small |p<mp suirly of advanced subjects under staff" 
tiiprrviumi. Inr graduate Fiudnus wMiitiij tn pursue 
further M\i«!> in advanced ' 
c i t >■ ami ; i j inij.tl p|,u)niu;, r 
jrcts of in ij uedon. 



ii cis of in ban studies 
im>i covered iu regular 



nd 
sub- 
StaJ 



ll.*Jal S'/ifficif Topics in VrUon Studios and 
0 J,'//)) rtttnnhw 
Ptn ft}.: • - - 

JV.,r. U 0, 2) /t, r . 
H.9.~i2 ^/n fin I Topics in tV/mit Studio* and 
(11.972) rinnninp 

J'irUIJ.; ' — 

?V<": U (1, ?•) /rr. 

Small e ;i Mudy of rpn.i.d ionics under stafr super- 

vivitm. J umIi i v»i ,iiln.ii(-v ui.iuui', to pursue fuithcr 
study ot In lil v.'«il. in s| } (' ( t.ili/cd aids of urban siudies 
or city ;';m) xj.'oimI pl.mnhi/? mil covered in regular 



jLllbjf'Cf.S (if i I • ' . 1 [ luijon, 



11.961 I'rhfut rich! M't>rk and Internships 

i'n-rv.; 1 1.711 

U (1, 2) . /nr. 
11.902 / 'rlwn field Work and Internshiint (A) 

(.wo 

/*e/ry.: 11.01, 1 1.711 

?>.!».■ C! (I, 2) /Jrr. 
1'riu liral | »|i!ic.i lion of rity nniJ icrn'cnal planning 
?rc Utiicjiiiv. tn town*, cities, aod regions includiue: prob- 
lems c»f j f jil.ionin;:, redevelopment, and renew id of 
c.xisiiji;: lommujiilies. Jnrludo internship.-; in municipal 
and Mate ;i|:riKii'5 and dcp.utmeuls under staff super- 
vision. J. O r ay 



12. 



2-0-4 

I'olojjic 



Ilurth and I'lanclttry Srtcticcs 

12.00 )UndtHt49ti of the Earth 

L\e;t<) 

i'mnj.: 

?>,>: V (1) 

Introduction tn the concept and measurement of p 
limy; ew-hniim of t lit* major features of tin* earth, 
anrl Uuir : 1 1 .i lif.i.ipliy ; l.iui-»i;ic ;md I adiomcii ic chro- 
numetry; oii .iii i>{ tlir earth, uream, and ariui»iph'*rc; 
siiuctmi ;ui'! evolution of t nntinfiiss aiul ocean u.istiis; 
etMiUiK'nl il (l.il't ;tiu! litlu <-pliei r pi'iir tnnlions; inunn- 
l.iinon.iV in*. C iUtsiiis* t'l t i: ol U«c si.ale til pcrturha- 
lions j;enrnti\J by liuman aeiivities. Ji t S, Xttyfvt 

12. 00 J ! t\t rodueJory (h vunnp % rnid\y — Tiie 
Set J i'ltnrr 
i\rn) 

ft tiff ; - - 

».<i.;*U(1) . 2-(M 
An iniu'dui 'iM! y rc»\n5f: in 5( a llooi* oriTim »r:raji1iy re- 
virwin;-, i\v ni;iji»r ff.'.tui^s of tlu- orean ho' in nrnl Imw 
tin- y in- nvr.d"d liy \ s * iij.-hy.^icd inetlions ii'id tlrrp 
ciiillifi^. /•'. ftt\s 



12.002 The T.ttrth and the. Planets 
Prrrfif..* 

Tear; VI (?.) 2-0-4 
Selected topics tn t!i f '. plts^tcs and chrmisiry of the earth 
and solar system. Dynamics of orbits, properties of the 
atinosplicir sin f.irr, and interior of the planets including 
the e;oth. hitei planetary medium, planetary magnetic 
fields, solar wind, a nil interactions. Geneial lecture and 
a 5]trri.*tli/t'il i rvif nitctti mrciturr eneft ivcxk. liccitation 
as woikbhup fur in depth study in one. of these areas: 
orbiu, interiors, surfaces and atmospheres. 

A i . „Y. 7 ok s 0 i , C. Sim ntor.s 

32.01 AVj r t )\ ' Si i rj acc Processes 
{Sew) 

P,tr<q.: BM 

Vtnr: U (1) 2-2-2 
Intt udaeticjn tn the rjcology of the near-surface parts of 
the earth. Dcvelnpmnu of lautlforms by moving water, 
wind, and ice; production, transportation, and deposition 
of scdimentacy materials; sedimentary rocks; marine 
tr.puL'i aphy and M'dimt'nts; description of folds and 
faults. ].ahoiau»ry study of sedimentary proce?scs and 
sedi mental y rocf.'S l".i>ic r,col(jp,ic ninpjiiny techniques. 
Tin ce weekend tlays nf held work. J, tt, Soitiknd 

12. 02 Physics and CJicmistry of Geological 
Muterioli 

1'rereq.: 3.001, 8.02 

Tear: II (2) 3>-4-5 
Introduction to incl;-' • .nini- minerals and their oc- 
currence in the e.-u th a no! other terrrstri.il pJ me:* 
Distribution of major elements; application of ph iae cia- 
••ratus to simple ro< t: systems; Oapcyiun's equ ition 
effects of fluid pressure; chemical clilVercniiation in 
i^ncnus, sedimentary, and met amorphic processes; ap- 
plications of minrralor;y to studies of Mars, the moot), 
and the interior of the caith. Laboratory emphasis ot\ 
crystal structure n lated to the pliysicat and chemical 
properties of mi»)' , nSs and identification of tnineraU 
winch occur in coiunion rocks. Two weekend day* of 
field work. A'. G. /?wmr, T. A'. McGeUkhx 

12.03 Structural Geology 
frrrcq.: 12.02 

7 (or: II (1) 3-^-5 
Survey of rock structures and mechanics of rock deforma- 
tion. Klciucntary concepts of plastic flow and fracture of 
materials with di'cuision of observed strains in all types 
of rocks in relation to mineral deposits, inirmion and 
iiictatnnt phistu. Inirndnctton to the fjeolocjy of Svv'h 
Auua iea and survey of the important ivc.utuc elements 
in oilier continent. d and oceanic areas. Laboratory work 
in map interpretation; five Saturdays of Held work on 
mapping local si rue tines. H\ /•*, Hicce 

I2.0ol Crystaltof.rajdiy 
Pteien*: 

Tear: U (1) ^ 2-2-^ 

Introduction to the nature of crystalline matter. Patterns 
of atoms in crystals and how they arc invc?:i^atcd. 
Crystal symmetry; t^iint ^ioujis, crystal foims, sp.'.ce 
f:roop2. l r sc of N-ray dilTrartion in tlii'Mialy of cry>ta!s. 
'J'!:e rotatifi.j-C'ys'.d, Wri^^'nlierr, and prcc«**jion ir.cta- 
o<!;, Nfodcrn infthods of detennitiin^ the arrangements 
of atoms in the cell, Lew Her synthesis, the l*attei>on 
fu net ton, anil rctmemcnt. Huerp.cr, h.irMui'iivn ic Cn.^«* 
(teoHtffty; JJuei^ej', Cf'MtMf>6icry Crj?itolhQttif-by* 

St. J. r.'jnpr 

1 2.0." 2 Tltcorrtictd Crystatltiflrujdty 
Ptfiff.: I2.H5I 

Tun; U (2) 2-0-< 
Intio.hietion Xo the theory of the structnie of crystals, 
and application of crystal structure concept* to er\suliu^- 
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10 M Hatliative Transfer (A) 
Ptrtep: 10.301 

Tear: Q (/) 3 0*6 

Heat tiiiiiMiifv.ton in hir/jMriupcraiure operations and 
iiitcraejimi of J adiafivc and nilirr traiKpot ( in'vli.mi.nus. 
Radiation jinMiriry; rnauix alr.rbra in application lo 
ladi idvc tf.m r .fu' in cii' lusin er.; /oniu:: method av allei- 
nativc to ii ■ 1 ■ ;*r.il equation, nv of machine cumputation. 
Thcii L'tl i.tih.iiJng t h.uacin mil s of stiif.inai, fj.mi, and 
|>ni lirlc tlinuk, Kadiatiun methods uf tnnprratuic 
mcnMirriiaf hi. Svntlnsis ijf analytical and empirical 
apptuach in pioducr approximations of rim.i n-.-ori i if; 
utility. Quaulitali\ e dc..i,;u of sever,! I furnaces and 
hii>h-tciit|K'i.iiiuc systems. A. F. Saiofim 

10.76 </»nf Teehnical Prvtcn t ation 

Pteirq.: 

?>ar: G (1) 2-0-4 
Workshop tram; atidiu and visual aids to develop abil- 
ities to cMivri lucid, stucnicl cir.il ( • ii k s in a v.uiciy of 
simulated situations. Krt»Mu. a kih limited to 10 students. 

/,'. C. Heid 

SCHOOL Ctl CIIKMICAI. I-UINC I'lt ACTICI-: 

10,02 School of Chemical Ettp.irieerinf; 

Practice* — Eontttl Ihool: Station (A) 
Ptorq.; 

1'tt.r; G (1 or 2) 0-12- 0 
CloncKit l< fl in the main plant of the Organic Chemicals 
Division of Ainei ir.in Cyaimnid Cuuip.uiy at Hound 
Hi ool:, Ni-w ,1' isry. 1 li»Uy divcrsitied operation* - ., in f hid- 
ing pni»r M development pi id production (if d>is, syn- 
t Nc 1 ir: pliai i.» ircuiir.dv, uiqnni" pigments, rubbc-i chem- 
icals, inti i int ili. lies, textile, rhenucab, plasties, icsius, 
and lelalt rl piodncr., ■ 

10. Srlmol of C.hvmieal Engineering 

Practice' — Hound ISroofc Station (A) 
/'irio/.: 10.82 

Teor: G (1 or 2) 0-12-0 
Continuation of 10.02. 

10.11 1 Sehool of Chemical EttfUticerin/* 

P rue t tec — Htm tut II rook Station (A) 
I*rftrq.: 10. To ' * 

»":G(»or2) 0-12-0 

Continuation of 10. b^. 

School i»f Otetnieal En tziticei ing 
Ptaeticv — Jhmtttl Urooh Station (A) 

Pmr>.: 10.8-1 

'J r :r: G (1 u! 2) 
(Vnitinu.nii.il uf lO.**.). 

10. E6 School i»/ Chemical Eti iii orerinc 

Ptactid Off/. Ettl^e Stututti (A) 

/ '/o ry. , 



0-12-0 



C 2* H»r tin tvd 
at the. O.tV 
Kiin \\y ( \\ 
Can up. u iy, 



CI (I or ?) 
I tlir <).d/Kid. : 
)\ \(\.' t r. Nation.: 

•iMiiiiv.i'in, opr. 

Muclvai nivi.m 



0-12-0 

Tennessee, Station located 
1 .M.'fn tilnry uf llic Ammic 
•trd hv Imton C larbidc 
Wotl; under direction of 
Oak kidi;n with emphasis 
the 



In.uio Mr: f.ie.nlly t e.%i».linv; . at 

tin tin- applK:iiiu:i r ■ f cnt;in«'n U % j\ piinripl:j to 
solution uf ie tr ;ireh and (levels; niient ptuliicmr. arising 
from lla. jiiu/iaiut of ihr (.).»'.: (< ie]*;c National Labora- 
tory. (.f//7ifrt.'i!i;i If wi fe the* to four t:;tt:tJts in 
Qxinztire ft r'frvi r,;tf,te ii"ir fir luutint fifty ptoceJuies.) 



io.n: Si-htMi of cue: 



t'rtnrtift' • — Oak HirlM Stution (A) 
I'tftfy.: lO.Kd \ 

r^r.- (; (i or 2) 7 

GoHtimiMivii of 10.f;f.. 



io.Ih'i y* / i #./• /.Vi..iij,*#. 

i*rticticf — f/ir /. 
y/z/r./: "t.SV 
>V.jr: t; (1 or 2) 
CkinlinuatMji! nf 10.87. 



/ /"in irir-crin *f 
i//;i ; .S#u ti*m (A) 



0-12-0 



0-12-0 



School of Chvtniml Engineering 
Practice — On/i ttidgc Station (A) 
Vxnti\: 10.88 
?Vji; (; (i or 2) 
Continuation of 10.83. 
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ci:nkhai* 

10.90 I'xnvri mrti tut Kcscnrch Problem (A) 
I'retfff,: • 

roii: G(l,2) Att. 
Yov special ;uid |;tadnatc students \vlio wish to earrv »'>nt 
some, ininm inve.ui|;.i|inn in a p.iiticnlar Held. Subject 
and hours to ft t individual requirements. (*. C. Will inns 

10.91 Kv/zc/mju'ii fu/ Rcscdrc.fi Problem 
/'rfitf.: • 

7>d#: U i 1, ?.) 

Kur undergraduate students whu wish to cany out a 
special investigation in a particular held. Topic and 
hours tu fit individual lequiretnenls. I!. P. Mtirfttrr 

10.92 Seminar oti Tvchttology .tsscssrnent 
Ptatij.; 

■ Teat; C> (1) 2-0-4 
l'Aauunci methods for predicting the lon«,.ran"c iiupaet 
of ti'rlnu'ihi:;ic«d dt v.-loptnents on society. ApfJro.ichcs 
v.ill b<- expWrd wln uby tlic broai.1 social effects of c.x- 
pUiitinj; or ic/.irir tinr, a tn a hnolo;u'ral dcveh»}>nir:H can 
b'; eonadei' it and i lltetisely c.x preyed. Case studies iti 
spi-cilk.- teehiHfl«iiMi a! <!ev(opsnent> drawn fmm the tield 
ofchcuiir.il pff«-ci,inn. Invited sjie.ikns from ir.dusir) , 
^ovrrninent, and w-itiu'n M.T.T. vvill describe tbe : r ex- 
]>cricncc in condueiiiiv ;md interprrliuy such s>mk1;cs. 
i*'ni]masis on devi-h»piui» a methodology for techu<ilc%ry 
•i^cssment. I',vaiualion of tccliniqui.s invtilviii'^ ir.odcJ. 
ini;, simulation, fiMircasiin^, uiuf phol'»;;ical nn.ily>i< t and 
moitern deeisjun theory, including use of die computer 
where appropriate *i he role of the government in 
influcncin;; iecluv>lot ( ieal change will be (onsidvrcd. 
(Otmi to wuUr n nductt slwUnts with pirtnhsion of intttuetoi .) 

"/-. It. J-jms 

30.93 Teach hi} 1 . Experience in Chemical Etip.i* 
ticerinfi (A) 

/'rrtftf.: 

C (I, 2) 2- CM 

For qualified rnadu.iic students iutcrcited in trachi:^ 
as a career. 'Julnual or cla.s^iooin U arhiiv.; under th- 
sup'-i vi<iun i if a faculiv ine.mlier. S'.uderif. M:lecte<i by 
interview. 'J'H.il eiuuliiuenl limUtd by availahiJity »1 
suitable teaehinp afii^imu.nts. 6'. C. \\'ttlir.»is 

10.9a Spcvin! Problems in Chemical EnphtccrinX 
(A) 

I'tfr t -(j.: ■ ■ - 

tyVcii; CI (1, X) Aty : 
Directed reseat ch aiv.l study of special chemical cn^i- 
ncriiii^ jnx.hlcius. G. C. U'ilfians 

10.96 Selected Topics in Chemical Engineering 
(A) 

Pi ft erf.: 

■ Ytaxi G (1,2) • ^ rr - 
"J'onics of cum cm inu u.- .i, varying hom >\ar \u year. 

C?. C. WiiiiaiAs 

30.991 Seminar in Chemical Engineer ing (A) 

J>,::;f;0) 2-0-4 



J 0.992 



.tctnt nar m 



(jiemical Eneiitccrini', (A) 



Pififrj.. 

)>.:.:(.; (21 2-o-n 
For stud ruts worlriiii; i»u doctoral ihesi-s. /i. A*. Gilt Hand 
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FINAL 



OMIT S SUPEHS EP ES ALL PRE VT OUS L ISTS ) 
™1 J3£:ffi^ E g T N S OCTAL WELFARE 



COURSE 
NlfrlDKR 

SW 20?. 
** SW 205 
** SW 206 
** SU 207 
209 

SW 211 
SW 212 



SW 
** SW 
ft ft SW 
** SW 
SW 
SW 
SW 

*V: SW 

SW 
SW 
SW 
SW 
SW 
SW 
SW 
SW 
SW 



SW 
SW 
SW 
SW 
SW 
SW 



'2)3 
21G 
219 
220 
231 
259 
261 
262 
274 
290 
293 
301 
333 

3/»/f 
34G 
349 



3i L 

309 
371. 

390 
392 



First Semester 1970-1971 



COURSE TITLE 



573 



Problems of Deviance 

Introduction to SW Practice & Skills Lab. 
Social Problem:? 

Governmental Human Welfare Programs 
Practicn 

Community Analysis 

Formal Organizations and Social Organisa- 
tions 

Social Psychology 
Urban Public policy 

Humanistic Approaches to Problems in SW 
Seminar on Social Theory 
Statistical Ideas in Research 
Structures and processes of Administration 
Principles of Economic.': 

Planning for Economic Growth & Development 
Citizen Involvement in Social Policy & Plan. 
Seminar on Manpower 

International Aspects of Population Policy 

Seminar on Social Policy Analysis 

Qualitative Analysis of Data 

Theories; and Tools of policy Planning 

The Ap'np in Modern Society 

Seminar on Innovative Social Design 

Urban Planning and Social Policy (afM.I.T.) 

Seminar on Multivariate Analysis ~ I 
Systems Technology Applied to Human Services 
Tutorial, Dissertation Methods 
Tutorials 

Social Organization of Medicine 
Seminar on Occupations 



INSTRUCTOR 



Scott 
Gurin & 
Freeman 
Dybwad 
Guberman, 
man 

Warren 



per Ira an 
& W.Jon 

Perl- 



Drown 

Carp,. 

Fein 

Hoffman 

Kurtz 

Kurtz 

Mott 

Rosenthal 

Friedman 

Siedcr 

Derryck 

Driver 

Gil 

K, Jones 
Morris 
SchulK 
Austin 

Morris, Austin 

& )\. Fried en 

(M.I.T.) 

K. Jones 

Kicker 

W. Jones 

lirovn 

Caro & Miller 



kuw course oitpjukcs 
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THE FLORENCE HELLER GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR ADVANCED STUDIES IK SOCIAL WELFARE 

t at i v q C ou r r. c Of fer! n,™ s 
Second Semester - 1971 



COURSE 
KUMIWR 

SW 20/i 
SW 208 

SW 230 
SW 221 
SW 230 
BW 242 
SU 2C0 
SW 2C/i 
SW 205 
SU 272 



COURSE TITLE 



Social Philosophies and Social Movements 
The KcLationnlrip of Cultural Values to 

Institutional Behavior & Change 
Practi ca 

Sv::;inur' on Social Theory - Classical Theories 
Reswu ch Method;'; 

Coippri'licnr.ivw State Planning for the Handicapped 

)£.:.ur.-i; and Problems of Administration 

Urban Hconoiiaes 

Ro.l e of the Public doctor 

Historical Piirupcctivos on Social Planning at 
the Local Level 



INSTRUCT OR 
Scllgtnan 

Spiegel & Papajohn 

Cube rm an- Per lraan 

Kurt 2 

Freeman 

Dybwad 

Mott 

Hausman 

Schultz 

Austin 



SW 302 
SW 3.15 
SW 33/* 

SW 336 
SW 339 
SW 362 
SW 347 
SW 330 



SW 3r>l 

SW 31)2 

SW 354 

si; 3r,o 

SW 362 

SW 365 

BW 3 70 



Sci;i:ln.tr on Social Policy Analysis 
Thooiy, Design and Inference 

Social, Prsyrrinlo^ical and Psychological Procc&iscs 

in Adulthood and Old Age 
I .v a lu a 1 :1 v o R r • e ; ; r c h 
KJiOd Methods in Research 
ThcovK-:; and Tools; of Policy Planning 
('onipar a t i v e S o t: i. a 1 P 1 ;mn 1 113. 
Urban Planning and Social Policy (at M.I.T.) 



Community I:« vital Health 
Advanced Sta flr.tics 
Mu ]. tiw-.ria 1 0 Analy s .1 « 

Seminar on Administrative Reform b Chanpe 
Sy:;tcMs Technology Applied to Hunan Services 
Population Polity in the United States 
Tutorial, Dif^urtation Methods 
SW 371-373 Tutorial:; 

SW 396 Method:.; of Social and Economic Research in 
Hcdical Care 



Gil 
Kurtz 



Caro 
Miller 
Morris 
Gurin 

Morris, Austin & 

B. Friedcri (M.I.T.) 

Scott 

K. Jones 

K. Jones 

Sieder 

Eicker 

Driver 

W. Jones 



Brown 
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Hijrvnrd University, Kennedy School of Government , Prnyram 
in Public Policy, Program and fichool Li»tincj:s: 



Courses for Degree Programs 



The lecture courses and seminars listed below arc offered by the 
School in cooperation with the Faculty of A";s and Science's and 
other Faculties of the University. Ot! :r courses offered !>v the 
Faculties of Arts and Sciences, BusLsss Administration, Law, 
Design, Education, and Public Health may well be of interest 
to particular students in the School. All courses ofTcrcd by these 
Facilities arc open to students in the Kennedy School; they arc 
listed and described in their respective catalogues. In certain cases 
where equivalent instruction is not available at Harvard, students 
may attend couises at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, and the African 
Studies Center at Hoston University, 

PU3LIC POLICY 
Public Policy 210. Analytical Methods 

Associate Professor Richard J. Ztckhauser and Assistant Professor 
Dav : J rat 

1 he nd limitations of formal analysis in making complex de- 

cisions, „ostraction and quantification in dealing with applied prob- 
lems; the logic and practice of computer simulation of models; the 
role of the administrator in choosing a model, in supplying inputs, 
and in interpreting outputs; optimization concepts of mathematical 
programming; cost-benefit analysis; group decision models, theory of 
bargaining and negotiation; non-market, political games; coalition 
theory. 

Note: Open only to candidates for higher degrees in Public Policy. 
Fit! I course. Hours to be arranged. $069 

Fublic Policy 212. Analysis for Decision -Mailing 
Professor Howard Raiffa and others 

Stresses the abstiacc formulation of real-world decision problems in 
business, medicine, law — especially problems which touch on issues 

37 
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APPL/JDIX II: ILLUSTRATIVE PRUGRAh SEQUENCES 



A. Uni vcjrwity of fiorth Carolina, Department of City and Regional' 
P.l iinn.iruj. Mnsstnr 1 c soquonce. 

II. UnivLTsi ty of Puerto Rico , Graduate School of Planning. Muster 1 s 
Sequence . 

C« Un.i vnrai ty of California, Berkeley, Department of City and 
Rryiomi] Planning. PhD, in Social Planning sequence, 

1). Klorjda f>tate University, Department of Urban and Regional 
P I arm in g . Kas tor 1 g sequence . 
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II A. University of North C.-jrolino, Deportment of City and 
Regional Planning, Master's sequence, 
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PIUVItLGED COMMUHI CAT I ON 



Courses currently required of all poster's degree candi dates include (In 
addition to statistics): 

PI. 106 Introduction lo Planning and Urbon 1 srri (3) 

PI. 215 Theory of Planning I (3) 

PI. 231 Quant i tni ive Methods for Planning (3) 

PI. ?J\0 Planning Internship (Summer Field A?.*:, i i]nmcnt) (6) 

PI. I'/.! Planning An o lysis and Design (Workshop) (3) 

PI. 7'?^ Planning Problems (Workshop) (3). Options within this course arc 
offered in Urban Simulation, Urbon Analysis, Urban Design, Regional 
Planning, and will be offered in Social Policy Planning, 

In addition, each option is developing its own requirements, While tnese 
are Mill under study, current thinking is that each option should have its own 
"methods" course and "law" course as follows: 

Urban Planning Option 

Methods - PL 235 Land Use Systems 
Law - PI. 230 Plonni ng Law 

Regional Planning Option 

Methods - PI. 232 Theory of Public Investment 
Law - PI. 233 Natural Resource L^w and Policy 

Social Policy Planning Option 

Methods - PI. Social Policy Analysis (proposed) 

Law - p|, Law and Social Policy (proposed) 

The above * rcqui rcments (27 credits) represent approximately half of the two- 
year program. The remaining half is open for electives. 

Electives available within' the department include the following: 

Transportation & Technologic Systems (Gakcnhei mcr ) 
Sc ulnar in the History of Urban Development (Gakcnhei mer ) 
Location 6 Space Economy (Knox) 
Regional Science Techniques (Knox) 
Hi i.Mii 5*ci Seminar (Chapin) 

Met 1 opol i tan Analysis and Development (Hemnens) 
Planning of Water Resource Systems (Hufschmi dt , Morcau) 
Urban Spatial Structure (Hoinmens) 
Fnv i ronmen to 1 Planning (llu f schmi dt) 
Urban Dove ) opulent Gui dance Systems (Kai ser) 
Uo'js I ng I Ur ban Renewa 1 (Stogman) 
i ssul'S i n Mousing Market Dynaini c 5 (Stcgman) 
Ti anr-por tat ion Planning Semi nar (G-*>kenhei mer) 
Ui P.-'n Dcrign Seminar (Cohn) 

ou.;inar on (n-sign Methods v Techniques (Cohn) 
Soc i a 1 Po 1 i cy PI arm i ng (Crooks ) 
I nccfundvn t Study 
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PI. 


127 


PL 


160 


PI. 


176 


PI . 


l/a 


PI . 


27'i 


PI. 
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PI. 
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PI. 
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pi . 
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?hy 


pi . 
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pi. 


?i,0 
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PI. 


■/(><, 


PL 
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PI- j Planning e- Thu Ghetto (proposed) 

*PI« The Politics of Social Policy (proposed) 

-"■Pli Social Policy Planning Seminar - Field Work (proposed) 

Elective* available out r. i dc the Deportment token most frequently by Planning 
students in recent years include: 

• Anthropology: Cultural Anthropology, Urban Anthropology 

Economics: Macro and Hlcro Economic Theory, Public Finance, Economic 
Development 

Geography: Urban Geography, Seminar in Industrial Location 

Information Science: Fundamentals of Information Processing, Simulation Theory 

Political Science: Publ i c Adml ni strat ion , Urban Political Systems, Research 
Design, Intergovernmental Relations^ Metropolitan Politics, 
Planning and Government 

Public Health; Systems Analysis in Environmental Planning, Introduction to 
Epidemiology, Human Behavior 

Social Work: Community Organization 

Sociology; The Negro, Communications and Opinion, The City, Population, 

Social* Statistics, Human Ecology, Social Change & Disorganization 
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Despite the uniqueness of the proposed curriculum, however, we strongly 
believe that social policy planning must he considered an integral port of the 
total urban planning function, rattier than an activity separated from other, on- 
going url>nn l metrupol ! I an, and regional planning processes. Hence the proposed 
social policy planning curriculum has been developed within the framework of the 
recent ly-revised curriculum of the. Department of City and Regional Planning, 
rather than as a separate and distinct entity. This procedure-- i ntcgrat i ng the 
social policy planning curriculum with the ongoing course work within the Depart- 
ment-* has the advantage of enabling those students who undertake a new option to 
derive Maximum benefit from relevant courses already in existence, while at the 
same time opening course work in social policy planning to students specializing 
i n other areas . 

When fully Implemented, the social policy planning curriculum will include, 
in addition to the social policy course sequence described in Appendix C, a series 
of four courses that arc part of the Department's core curriculum. The four are: 

{'Manning 1 06 - Introduction to Urbanism and Planning 

Planning 2\[> - Theory of Planning 

Planning 231 - Quantitative Methods 

Planning 222 - Planning Analysis and Design. 

These four courses, it should be noted, are considered to comprise the minimum 
body of problem -orientations, theoretical perspectives, and analytical techniques 
which should be possessed by any person operating within the framework of the 
urban planning profession. They contribute significantly to the construction of 
a framework wherein the work of the social policy planner can be linked to that 
of the land use planner, the transportation planner, the urban designer and other 
JJ?iJ?l.L'*.!j. 5 ^ s within the profession. 

The eight courses to be required of all students electing the social policy 
planning option are: 

Planning 26[i ~ Introduction to Social Policy Planning 
Planning ?/-i6 - Planning for Housing and Urban Renewal 

Planning - Social Policy Analysis 1 "' 

Planning - Planning and The Ghetto 

Planning - The Politics of Social Policy 

Planning ( - Law and Social Policy 

Planning 22 3 - Social Policy Planning Workshop 
Planning 310 - Fielriwork Seminar 
\ ' ■ . l - 

(Micf descriptions of each of the above courses, along with outlines and 
proposed reading lists, arc contained in Appendix C. 

JLLLL ,H _i^rk. As i ndi ca'tcd car 1 i er , during their two years of study, socia 
policy planning students will be exposed to ana involved in a wide variety of 
actual and simulated problem settings. Specifically, this involvement will take 
three forms. The first and most extensive involvement in community affairs will 
be accomplished through the internship program. The proposed internship program 
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U. Univuroity of Puorto Rico, Grodunto School of Plonninq. 
Mntttur'a ouquunco. 



• V 1 1 . An In to g ra t e d App r oach to the Tea ching o f Soc i al Plann ing 

As can be seen from the above description, there are some 
major changes in substance, techniques and workshop approaches 
to the proposed new' program in social planning. These changes 
by themselves cannot claim to constitute a novel approach to 
the teaching of social planning. The novelty of this program 
cannot be adequately depicted by simply referring to a number of 
courses which seetn to constitute the requirements to a master's 
degree in Social Planning, The quality and innovative potential 
of a social planning training program is decided by the support- 
ing activities contemplated which in our case presents a unique 
comb i naii on of theory and practice, collaboration with public 
agencies, teaching materials development and a built-in mechanism 
to evaluate periodically the training program and adjust it to 
the market and society demands'., 

1 • Rel a tio nshi p with Government Ag encies 

One of the major areas for the social planner to exert 
influence conductive to social change is through organizations. 
In the case of Puerto Rico, there is the di s ti nc t advantage of, a 
central Planning Board deeply concerned with ways of improving 
the present planning system and organization. The Social 
Planning Program is committed to collaborate with the Planning 
Board in elaborating methods of implementing a social planning 
system and reporting mechanism. The development of this system 
implies a redefinition of central and muni ci pal planning functions. 
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TABLE 1 
SOCIAL PROGRAM 
PRESENT COURSES AND TJNME SCHEDULE 1968 - (59 



Somes tors 



Courses 



Credi ts 



F irst 1. Elements of Planning 4 

2. The PI anni ng Process 3 

3. Techniques of Analysis I 4 

4. fundamentals of Urban Planning 3 

5 . Fundamentals of E conomi c 

Planning 3 

TOTAL FIRST SEMESTER - 17 

l£££D.l G, Fundamentals of Social Planning 3 

7. Fundamentals of Regional & 

Resources Planning 3 

8. Dynamics of Social Change 3 

9. Techniques of Social Planning 3 
10, Techniques of Analysis II 4 

TOTAL SECOND SEMESTER 16 



Interns h i p 
Third 



Four th 



11. Social Planning Workshop 

12. Planning of Social Services 

13. Social Action 
1 4 . Two El ecti ves 

TOTAL THIRD SEMESTER 

15. Integrated Workshop 

16 . Four El ecti ves* 



5 
4 
3 
6 



5 
12 



18 



TOTAL FOURTH SEMESTER 
Total Credits for the Master's Degree 



17 
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"TTcTcf'i vos" TncTudc courses such as Social Disorganization (3) 
Educational Planning ( 3 } ; Health PI ann i ng ( 3) ; C omfnun i ty 
Development (3); and other courses from other University ■ 
Graduate Schools such as Public Health Program; Social Work 
School; Graduate School of Education; Graduate School of 
Pub 1 i c Adrni ni s tra ti on . 



Elocti ve. Courses . Although these courses serve 
many functions, the essential intent is to brouden the alterna- 
tive fields available to students and to train him in depth for 
specialized planning jobs. The number of electives are partly 
based on an estimate of the supply of social planning positions 
available to .gradua tes . 

Most graduates will be working for public agencies. A 
market analysis made prior to the establishment of the Graduate 
Program in Planning indicated that there were 600 planning jobs 
in governmental agencies of which 300 were vacant at the time. 
Around 100 of them are closely and loosely related to social 
planning. Approximately, the analysis of the above mentioned 
jobs suggest certain distribution of s ub- s pec i a 1 i za ti on courses 
for social planners. 

30% Educational .planners, including curriculum, 
guidance, and mass communications, teacher 
trai ni imj , phys i cal f aci 1 i ties , etc. 
?S% Soci o- o c onorni .c planners, including manpower , 
productivity, promotion labor mobility, 
working attitudes, etc. 
202 Social services planners, including we If a re, 
pub! i c order, cornmuni ty organi zation , 
recreation, advocacy of minority groups 
i n teres ts , etc . 
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11 -• C. University tif Ctilifnrni a , Hnrkc.l i:y , Deport tiii:nt of City nnd 
IIihj i muj.l (' Icintiinrj. Phi), in Jioci.n.1 l\l ntming acquuncu. 
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AL the present. time we see our instruction in this field developing as a 
sequence of five; Quarter courses, followed by an advanced seminar and nnvplcmentod 
l>y two im.suser Quarters of formal field work: The following courses, to bo nunbe-red 
i.n a ,! 26(J series," will be developed to serve the new program. 



Now 
Cou rse 

Number Course T i t: 1 e 



2(>0 Social Reform, Social Services, and the Social Professions 

261 Social Change and Social Action 

262 Analytic and Programming Techniques for Human Resources Planning 

263 Behavioral liases for Community Facilities Design 

264 Political and Administrative Settings for Social Policies 

Planning 

290 Advanced Seminar in Social Policies Planning 

269 Field Work in Social Policies Planning 



The following tentative out lines indicate our present thinking about the con- 
tent of the individual 'Courses. 



1 J Ji'ii! H'lLLV.V .J- T " r -.UL r '"'JILJlf S t ndy : - 

Hocauso the third field will vary among students, and because it is not 
possible to anticipate the individual student!;' specialized and supplemental 
interests, . •* unitnry course of study can be designated for all students, We 
■expect that nearly all of them will wish to follow the two sequences offered by 
this Department, as described above. In nddition, we. can sketch possible study 
sludy programs of hypothet i cal students having certain specialized interests. 
P.elow, \.v. outline t lie study program for a we ] 1 -prepared person entering with an 
H.P.H di'grer-, \. t ishinj; J In earn a doctorate in Social Policies; Planning, and extending 
his Public !!.-«a Hh studies in further depth by preparing his third Ph.D. field i.n 
J t> )>}.i( Health Admi j> i st r at ion . 
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Fall 


Winter 


Sprinj' 
Quni: 1 1 1 f 


Suncncr 

Quarter j 


Fir. st. 
Year 


CP 

I'll 20G 
CP 2G0 


CP 203 
I'll 207 
CP 2G1 


CP 212 
Pll 202 
CP 262 


* 

CP 269 

(Pi old Work) 

i 
i 

1 


Second 
Yea r 


CP 218 
Pll ?9!>A 
CP 2G3 


CI' 250 
CP 266 


CP 247 
Pll 210 

CP 290 (Soc. Pol.) 


CP 269 
(Field Work 


Tin rd 
Year 


Kcadi »g 

CP 290 (Theory) 


Qua 1 if y j np, 
r.xaminn Lions 
VH 295A 


Starts 

Di sso.rtation 





CI' 




The lit 


e 


of Urban ))nt:;i 


Pil 


'/a/. - 


Advnuc 


ed 


Theory i n Heal Lh Admi nistrat ion 


-Ml 


ZOO - 


Kcoloj 


, i r 


nl Theory and Uc n J Lb Organi/iati on 


I'll 


*oy - 


Advnuc 


ed 


Med i r a ]. Ca r o A dm i. n j s t r a t: 1 on 


FH 


?in - 


llosp i t 


nl 


Programs nnd Trend s 


I'll 




Ke r^c , n^ 


c-li 


j n Pub ) i c llr.nl th Ad mi ni rat ion 


Pll 




Ueseai 


tli 


in Administrative. Medicine 



Sue)) an. expeditious program assumes that, the student has previously completer 
sufficic -nt work in Economics, Mathcmnt ics ,. and Statistics to perform adequately in 
the courses, shown and then in his examinations. Those who do not bring adequate 
spec ial i;'.ed backgrounds (very few of them do!) would of necessity have to spend more 
lime than the 2.!i years .shown. Students unsupported by stipends or scholarships and 
having to work would not be permitted to carry a full course- load , and they too won?.."! 
thus spend more time. 

A great deal ol variability marks any Ph.D. program, of course; for the stud.:..: 
are encouraged to pursue their interests in different directions from those that hav-.' 
become noi ] j red . ll: is especially important in a now field, such as Social 
Policies Planning, thai . the students 1 options for experimentation and o:p lorn?, ion be 
protected. Freedom of inquiry and freedom to explore into new fields is a necessary 
condition for innovalion and discovery. Thus, while we would encourage all students 
to follow a sequence- of courses siinilar to those outlined above, we would simultan- 
eously nlsii encourage them to tap the large and varied intellectual resource. 1 : of the 
J.erLoley Campus . , 

I Tin men we will he introducing into the Social Policies Planning field should 

| become tb" i.ntel ] ectual leaders of the field within a very few years. We expect thr * 

I it will he our students, quite as much as our faculty, that wJ]] be mapping out the 

j ; future di-v. ! op; !"uL of this field. For those who are capable of independent inquiry 

;< and of en-al ive thou-hl , we would seek to provide the core of knowledge upon which 

r ( lu y i an f h. n build; hut we must then also constrain their curiosities end i nt ■. r« si : 

i a*, little as possi.b ] e . 



I -D. Hdrulci fitalt: Un.i vorcity, Dopnrtmcjnt of Urban cinci Rotjional 
I'J cinnintj , Mas tar's seuiutmcn. 
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pasic schedule 

URBAN AMI) KkcTwiAL T'LAIJI! I ilf, 



riRST YEAR 



TERM 1 


CREDITS 


TERM 1 1 


CREDITS 


Urban Spatial Structure 1 


3 


Planning Legislation 


3 


History of Urban Form 


3 


Urban Spatial 




Nt'innincj Methods 1 




Structure 1 1 


3 


3 


PI ann i ng Methods 1 1 




PI mini ng Theory 1 


3 


12 




12 






TERM 1 | 1 


CREDITS 


SUMMER TERM 


CREDITS 


L 1 (;.ct i vc 


3 


1 nternshi p 




r. k cl i vc 


3 






E lecti vc 


3 






1 1 CC 1. i VC 


_3 






Comprehensive Exam, Port 1 










12 






SECOiJO YEAR 








Turn ~"|V~ " 


CREDITS 


TERM V 


CREDITS 


Planning Research Design 


3 


Spcci al i zat ion 








Elect i vc 


3 


Specialization Elective 


3 


Spec i a 1 i zat i on 








Elective 


3 


Specialization Elective 


3 


Spcci al i zat i on 








E 1 cct i vc 


3 


S pc c i ;i 1 i z a t i on C 1 c c t. i vc 


3 


Spec i al i zat i on 






12 


Elective 


_3_ 






Comprehensive Exam, 








Part II 










12 


TERM VI -A 


CREDITS 







Spec i a I i vax i on F I cct i vc 
Special i nation Elect ivc 
Spcrci al 1 zut ion Elective 
Spec! al i z;»tion Elective 
Oral Lxarni nat i on 



j 

3 
3 

A 

12 
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